THE C@ENACULUM OR ‘‘ UPPER CHAMBER.” 


THE SECONDARY CHURCIIES OF JERUSALEM AND ITS SUBURBS 


By Gro. Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


FTER the great church of the Holy Sepulchre*—the most remarkable and interesting 

monument of twelfth-century art and history in the world—the secondary churches 

of Jerusalem, chiefly built by the Crusaders. attract the attention of the architectural 
pilgrim. 

De Vogiié, in his Hglises de la Terre Sainte, 1860, gives a description and plans of nearly 
all these remains of the wonderful crusading kingdom, and such few monuments as escaped 
his notice have since been planned and fully investigated by more recent visitors to the Holy 
City. The following notes are now offered as a résumé of the past fifty years’ studies on the 
subject, and as a means of affording some idea of the present condition and probable future fate 
of these most interesting monuments. 

THE HARAM. 

The ancient churches of Jerusalem are mostly the property of the different Christian 
sects. or have been turned into mosques. The great and famous mosque of the Haram esh- 
Sherif (the Noble Sanctuary) is in a sense the most important of these ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, although its Christian character has been but of the most evanescent and transitory 
kind at different periods of its history. It in fact owes its world-wide interest to having been 
the great Holy Site revered by Jew. and Moslem. and Christian, without counting the 
religious interest of a prehistoric period, or its brief glory as a Roman acropolis crowned with 
a classic temple and colossal statues. At the present day it remains hardly second in the 


* Vide Journat. R.I.B.A., Third Series. Vol. XVIT. No. 18 (27 Aug. 1910). 
Third Series, Vol. XVIII. No. 26,—21 Oct, 1911. 
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religious estimation of the whole Moslem world, and of course to the Jew it represents the last 
stronghold of his strenuous faith, but occupied, alas! by aliens. 

As we see the Haram at the present day we probably look upon the design of the master 
masons employed by Selim I. and Solyman I. in 1580, when the new Turkish masters were 
setting in order their recently acquired provinces and the government of the chief cities of 
Islam. Its numerous Saracenic monuments are as varied in age as they are in size or use, 
but they all appear to have undergone a certain amount of “* restoration” at the hands of the 
sixteenth-century Turks. they have all been rebuilt or repaired with a cachet betraying the 
Turanian race of the designers. 

‘Restoration "is a word fraught with evil associations in any land; how much more so in 
a country—a ‘* Holy Land ’’—where every ruin, and almost every stone possesses associations 
with an historic past which has no equal in the world. The restorations of nearly 400 years 
ago are in themselves of a certain venerable antiquity at the present day in other countries. 
but in Jerusalem they seem but of yesterday. The general appearance of the Haram enclosure 
is not particularly venerable, whatever its associations may be ; the different monuments, small 
and large, are built up of ancient second-hand materials, but this seems their chief antiquity. 
The clearing away of medieval remains. and the substitution of new shrines and buildings, 
must have been far greater in the sixteenth century than is usually supposed. Taking the 
several separate monuments of the area in rotation, the most important from all points of view 
is the 

Kubbet es Sakhrah.—This famous shrine was very much ** restored ** and embellished 
with fresh decorations in the sixteenth century. The main parts of its construction are doubt- 
less old, such as the double arcade of the interior. and the general design of the great dome 
covered with lead. But the outside casing of the walls and certain details of interior decora- 
tion, stained glass. &e.. are entirely Turkish. The tile-work and marble placage added in the 


sixteenth century are remarkable for beauty of colour at the present day, whatever the effect 


may have been when the work was new. 

The tile covering to walls, external and internal, seems to be specially associated with the 
sixteenth century. T'o this pr riod belong the tile-covered minarets and mosques of Damascus 
and Asia Minor, and the equally extensive decorations of Sicilian and Neapolitan buildings. 
The churches of Jerusalem are full of these famous ‘* Persian ’’ tiles which give such a bril- 
liance and colour to otherwise most dingy interiors. and the Kubbet es Sakhrah is certainly a 
VEEY splendid example of their ext ral application. 


Beyond a mere general outline the Kubbet es Sakhrah can bear little, if any, resemblance 


to its appearance in the Middle Ages. when it served as the ‘* Templum Domini’’ of the 
Crusaders and was surrounded by the usual buildings of a collegiate church with its dean and 
chapter of canons of the Augustinian Order. Discoveries of its original design, as to wall 


construction and fenestration. were made during some repairs about thirty vears ago, and the 
facts then recorded were published in the Survey of Western Palestine, 1881. 

The elegant wrought-iron scre¢ n encircling the sacred rock. which closely resembles the 
ironwork dividing the choir from its aisles in Lincoln Cathedral. is presumably medieval, and 
a few fragments of medivval carving may also be discovered within the interior. A few traces 
of medieval fresco decoration have heen detected on its inside walls, but nothing remains of 
the lengthy inscriptions which John of Wurzburg copied down with so much eare, and which 
accompanied the mural paintings. In converting the Kubbet into a monastie church, the 
Crusaders are said to have left untouched the Arabic inscriptions which they found within it. 
in the same way that the Spanish knights have left the Hebrew texts upon the walls of their 
chapel in Toledo, but the Moslems have generally swept away all traces of Christianity in those 
churches which they have appropriated in different parts of the Levant. . 
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No trace remains of the marble floor with which the famous rock covering the sacred cave 
was made level to accommodate the circular choir and altar space that possibly represented to 
medieval eyes a realisation of the arrangements of the ancient temple of the Jews. But the 
doorway which still leads down to the cave or crypt beneath, with its moulded pointed arch and 
side columns, may possibly belong to this marble sheathing. 

As already remarked, the exterior of the Kubbet es Sakhrah must be entirely unlike 
anything with which the Crusaders were familiar in the twelfth century. In addition to the 


] ] 


covering of brilliant tiles* and the 


arge porches over the doors, the alteration of the windows, 
&e., the removal of contiguous buildings would tend to alter its appearance considerably. 
John of Wurzburg mentions the buildings of the canons’ residences as attached to the 
Temple of the Lord, and he also refers to the arcaded entrances, which are presumably the 
sume which still stand in a curiously isolated manner at the four cardinal points or sides of 
the raised platform. These now detached arcades have all the appearance of having at one 
time carried on a continuous cloister surrounding the Kubbet. At least such a design seems 
to suggest itself as being usual in buildings of this character, even if it was never actually 
carried out. These four arcades are of a ** fragmentary *’ style (merely built of old fragments), 
und may really belong to any period as far as we can see them at the present day. The Dervish 
huts and tombs which now surround the raised platform probably replace the canons’ 
residences, the refectory, and other buildings of the college which was dedicated by the 
Cardinal legate Alberic, Bishop of Ostia, on Easter Day 1186. 


The different levels of the platforms constituting the Haram enclosure are defined to a 


sreat extent by the presence of the rock surfaces which appear at different points, culminating 
in the central ** Sakhrah,”’ round which so many associations linger. The retaining walls 


which surround these platforms have been rebuilt at different periods, and with the exception 
of the great outer enceinte, which evidently dates from an early period with Roman and 
Byzantine additions, there is no very precise history. ‘The upper platform on which the 
Sakhral Kubbet is built owes its present irregular form doubtless to the demolition of the 
cloister and buildings which once surrounded it. 


Upon the platform of the Kubbet es Sakhrah stands one other ancient monument which 
may, Or may not, be of the crusading period. ‘This is the Kubbet es Silsileh, an octagonal 


structure supported on a double arcade with ancient columns, but evidently completely 


reconstructed in 1530, and covered with the same beautiful tile-work as the great Kubbet es 
Sakhrah. 


This Kubbet, or some 


1 


building exactly occupying its site, was known to the Crusaders as 


the Chapel of St. James, situated at the east door or side of the **'T'emplum Domini.’”’ To them 
it commemorated the martyrdom and casting down from the acropolis height into the adjacent 
Valley of Siloam of the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus, and round its walls (it has none 
at the present day, being but a 


n open arcaded structure) ran the long inscription, preserved 
by Jolin of Wurzburg, beginning 


FACOBVS ALPH-EL DOMINI SIMILIS FACTEI,’’ &¢. 


The rich blue colour of what, seen at a distance, was supposed to be the stone with 
which they were built, attracted the notice of the pilgrims. such as Stochove and Sandys, in 
the sixteenth century to these monuments on the highest platform of the Haram. The tile- 
work was no doubt then of a remarkable brilliance; it would appear to have been made in 
Jerusalem, as the parts which follow the lines of arches or their spandrels, &c., are all exactly 


modelled and painted to suit the exact positions which they occupy. This is more especially 


noticeable in the smaller of the two shrines. At the present day there appears to be nothing 


# 6 Dave} a ; rare - : : . 1 . H 
Persian’ faienc e was known in Persia in the Mediterranean countries until about two or three hun- 
thirteenth century, but it did not become popular in the dred years later. 
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in the shape of a fabrique of pottery or porcelain in or near Jerusalem; the ancient and very 
beautiful art is quite extinct in Palestine, but perhaps lingers in Asia Minor. 

The lower area of the Haram must have been much altered and rearranged by the 
Turks in 1580. The defences towards the Valley of Jehoshaphat were rebuilt in conformity 
with the rest of the city wall, the ancient Byzantine gates were walled up, and the modern 
minarets erected. Many of the extraordinary caverns or reservoirs with which the area is 
honeycombed were probably more exposed to the upper world than they are at present; this 
would account for Holy Sites mentioned by John of Wurzburg, spoken of as caves or grottos, 
which have since been covered up. ‘The enclosing walls and arcades on the south and west 
ure possibly of the date which is inscribed over the central gate, the Bab-el-Katanin (or Cotton 
Bazaar), A.H. 737 =Aa.p. 1336. 

The Golden Gate.—This remarkable Byzantine monument remains at the present day 
in an interesting state of preservation. Its debased Classic architecture, with its Levantine 
peculiarities, seems intact. It was walled up by the Turks in 1530, and the ancient wood doors 
removed at this time were presented to the Franciscans of the Conaculum, to be placed 
amongst their relics in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. At the same time the annual 
commemoration of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem from Bethphage, which was celebrated by 
the Franciscans with a procession headed by the Padre Guardiano riding on a donkey across 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, was necessarily discontinued (vide Liber de perenni cultu Terra 
Sancta, by Fra Bonifazio Corsetti, 1553). Although apparently quite disused at the present 
day, this peculiar structure has received some attention in the way of support. The western 
side showing a tendency to settlement, two very ornamental flying buttresses have been 
erected against it in the form of archways. This addition, made about 1880, is in very good 
taste, and harmonises with the original building. 

The ** Stables of Solomon.’’—These immense substructures of the Haram main platform 
have excited astonishment at all periods. As we see them at the present day we look upon 
a style of construction of no very great antiquity. he vaults and arches are built of small 
stones, and with the general shape and proportions of what is recognised as ** Crusaders’ 
work.’ The square piers supporting this vaulting, of evidently much older materials re-used. 
have the venerable appearance of the outside wall of this part of the enclosure. The place 
has evidently been used as a stable, because the curious holes cut through the angles of every 
“coign of vantage ”’ for the purpose of tethering animals are a sufficient proof. Doubtless 
we are looking therefore upon a genuine untouched portion of the Crusaders’ arrangements 
of the twelfth century. The entrance into these stables would be through the triple gateway 
in the south wall of the Haram. There would seem to have been a passage, now walled up, 
between the stables and the long corridor beneath the Aksa, where a doorway opening east- 
wards shows in the wall. 

In the fifteenth century. before the occupation of Syria by the ‘Turks and the great wars 
between the Ottoman Empire and the European States, the Haram was perhaps a little less 
jealously guarded by the fanatical Moslems than at subsequent periods. Francesco Suriano, 
Guardian of Mount Sion in about 1480, has left some interesting notes upon this subject. He 
Says : 

“Soto el tempio é vacuo, facto tute a volta sopra colonne altissimi. . . Soto queste volte credo che tenevano 
li animali offerti al tempio . . . e quando bisogna a fare da novo o reparare el veechio alcuna cosa mandano per li 
nostri frati in Monte Sion.” 

The latter statement of the Padre Guardiano is very remarkable. It implies that the 
Christians and Arab Moslems were on such good terms that the Latin monks with their 
superior technical ability were habitually employed whenever repairs to the monuments of the 
Haram were necessary. After the coming of the Turks and a great many other revolutions 
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in the affairs of Jerusalem. these amicable relations between Christian and Moslem ceased, 
wnd from the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth the Haram 
enclosure was closed against all Europeans under penalty of death. Dr. Kli Smith, the first 
editor of Murray's Palestine, states that the Haram was opened to European travellers in 
1856 on payment of £1 each. 

It is supposed that a much larger extent of these vaulted chambers really exists than 
is now accessible, but the Palestine Lxploration Society does not seem to have cleared up 
this part of the matter at present. 

The triple gate entrance into these stables must evidently belong to the period of their 
construction, or reconstruction, and may possibly be medieval. 

The Vaulted Corridor beneath the Aksa.—This evidently Byzantine fragment of somewhat 
obscure origin and significance is clearly identical in date with the Golden Gate. The same 
design and detail is to be found in both. 

It is difficult to realise what may have been the plan and use of this double gate in the 
south wall of the Haram. It has evidently been very much changed in its relative position with 
regard to the successive superstructures reared above it. Presumably it was intended to form 
a grand approach to the Kubbet es Sakhrah or the Roman temple which previously occupied 
that position. But the Kubbet es Sakhrah. as known to history, is a Mahonmmedan building. 
not older in any case than the traditional date of its foundation by Abdelmelek in 686, whilst 
this mysterious passage entranc looks of a different style. and if it should belong to the 
buildings of Justinian, as has often been supposed, it would be about a century older than 
anything we see on the Haram platform at the present day. If it has any connection with 
the Church of the ** Presentation.”’ said to have been built somewhere about this site, its 
position is all the more remarkable and difficult of explanation as part of any regular design. 
unless we suppose the original Byzantine portion of the construction to stop at the flight 
of steps leading up from the actual entrance, with its famous column 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and the long double tunnel leading to the Kubbet to be some later modification of 
its use. 

The Church of the ** Presentation,”’ erected by Justinian, is described by the pilgrim 
Antonio of Piacenza as being 


built between two hospices (each of which accommodated 2500 
pilgrims) disposed in the form of a hemicyele in front of its entrance. Such a group of large 
buildings may have occupied the southern part of the Haram in the sixth century, but it is 
difficult to imagine its plan or any connection with this long underground passage nearly 
300 feet in length. In any case there can be little doubt that the long tunnel (which is only 
double for a certain distance) has been lengthened at some period in order to carry its upper 
entrance outside the confines of the subsequently built mosque. It is unfortunate that 
Procopius should have been so unintelligible in his descriptions of Justinian’s works on this 
acropolis. 

Al Aksa.—This large and imposing building, although somewhat resembling a church in 
appearance, was built by Moslems as a mosque, and is therefore on that account outside the 
scope of the present article. That it should ever have been regarded as possibly a ‘* restora- 
tion ©” of the Church of the ** Presentation ** of the sixth century can only be attributed to 
the confusion of ideas about all the historical sites of the Holy Land which characterises the 
pilgrims’ accounts of the Middle Ages. Even Fra Francesco Suriano, who professes to have 
often visited its interior, and who consequently ought to have known better, states :— 

“* Presentatione.—Questa gloriosa chiesia e facta al Italiana ed é in sete navate cum sete porte principale . 
de dentro tuta é foderata de tavole de marmaro . . . le quale ho tute vedute e pit fiate.” 

The mosque Al Aksa is generally considered to owe its present form to the munificence 
of the Baharite Memluk Sultan Naser Mohammed Ebn Kaldiuon. after his victory over the 
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Tartars in 1308. 


founder in 1327, which may very well be correct, as this Sultan did not die until 1841 | fig. 2]. 


There is said to be an inscription within it recording Sultan Kalaéuon as its 
9 
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FIG. 2.. -PORTION OF THE HARAM AREA, FROM THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND SURVEY. 


The only interesting portion of this immense building. with its seven naves and numerous 
dependencies, to the Christian ecclesiologist is the fragment of a mediwval church which may 
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be found on the east side near the south end, used up as part of the outside walls of the 
mosque* [fig. 3). 

This fragment is apparently the west end of a twelfth-century church, with its doorway 
decorated with the characteristic cushion youssoir moulding, and a large well-preserved cireular 
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FIG. 3 FRAGMENTS OF TI [IWELFTH CENTURY NOW BUILT INTO THE EAST WALL 
OF THE AKSA MOSQUE, ORIGINALLY THE WEST WALL OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
IRV ROM INSIDE THE MOSQUE. 


window above. The doorway is now walled up, and the window is unfortunately covered over by 
a ruinous fragment of lath and plaster filling-in; but so far as can be now seen the gable-wall 


* IT am indebted to the Rey. Canon Yarborough, — sketches of these details made by him at my request on a 
Vicar of Christchurch, Hants, for permission touse some recent visit to the Haram esh-Sherif. 
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must have been the west end of an important church with an open space in front of it. This 
open space would be just above the great Byzantine entrance with double arch of the south wall, 
and is the area within the present mosque called the Jami‘ al Arbein (Mosque of the Forty). 

At the taking and sack of Jerusalem by the Kharismian tribes in 1244, it is probable 
that the ‘* palatium Solomonis,”’ as the residence of the Frank kings was called, situated at the 
south end of the Haram, was destroyed. Part of its ruins, in a rebuilt state, may survive in 
the long two-aisled building which extends along the western part of the south wall, and is 
known as the Bakdat al Baidha, or Mosque of Abu Bekr (El Munsoor Abu Bekr, son of Naser 
Mohammed Ebn Kaliuon, who succeeded his father in 1841). At the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries the condition of Jerusalem must have been 
deplorable ; warfare between Saracens and Latin Christians had culminated in the massacre 
of Acre, and the enemies of the Christians now allied with their former adversaries, the 
Mongols, were in possession of the whole eastern littoral of the Mediterranean. Ricoldo 
di Monte Croce, the Dominican monk of Santa Maria Novella, Florence, was one of the earliest 
visitors to the Holy Land after the events of 1291. In his Itinerarium he describes the 
devastation of Jerusalem, but he does not appear to have visited the Haram. Ludolph von 
Sudheim, another early visitor (1837) does not mention very much, although by this time : 
**'Templum autem, quod nune est, non habet tecta atria; sed in circuitu est ambitus non tectus 
et in pavimento albo marmore bene structus.’’ By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the unsightly ruins of the Christian occupation of the Haram had probably been completely 
cleared away or had been readapted to Moslem requirements. This range of buildings which 
extended along the southern boundary of the Haram is repeatedly referred to in medieval 
documents as ‘* the Temple ’’ (distinguished from the ‘‘ Templum Domini *’), the palace or the 
portico of Solomon, but without definite description. In the plan of Jerusalem of 1170, now 
at the Hague, the Claustrum Solomonis is perhaps shown as the southern end of the west 
wall, above the present ‘‘ Jews’ wailing place ’’ ; and the ‘‘ Templum Solomonis ”’ is a building 
of imposing proportions but indefinite character. All that we can really know about these very 
interesting edifices once occupying the south end of the Haram is that within the ‘‘ Templum ’ 
or *‘ Palatium ’’ the Latin kings lived and held their court, and that in the adjoining buildings 
the Order of the Temple was installed, with presumably the lodgings of the Grand Master. 

A propos of this subject, it may be as well to recall the pre-crusading aspect of the Haram, 
at a time when the. first Mahommedan occupation of the site was drawing to an end. 
Mukaddasi (c. 1000), a Moslem native of Jerusalem, describes the mosque as follows : — 

“The Masjid al Aksa (the Further Mosque) lies at the south-eastern corner of the Holy City. The stones of 
the foundations (of the outer wall) are ten ells or a little less in length, which were laid by David. They are 
chiselled, finely faced and jointed, and of hardest material. On these the Khalif Abdal Malik subsequently built, 
using smaller, but well-shaped stones, and battlements are added above. This mosque is even more beautiful than 
that of Damascus, for during the building of it they had for a rival and as a comparison the great church belonging 
to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be even more magnificent than that other. But in the days 
of the Abbasides occurred the earthquakes which threw down most of the main building ; all, in fact, except that 
portion round the Mihrab. Now when the Khalif of that day obtained news of this . . . he wrote to the Gover- 
nors of Provinces and other Commanders, that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. The order was 
carried out, and the edifice rose firmer and more substantial than even it had been in former times. The more 
ancient portion remained, even like a beauty spot in the midst of the new; and it extends as far as the limit of 
the marble columns, for, beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part commences. 

“The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors. The door opposite to the Mihrab is called Bab en 
Nahas al Atham; it is plated with gilded brass, and is so heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can 
turn it on its hinges. To the right hand of the great gate are seven large doors, the midmost one of which is 
covered with gilt plates ; and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And further, on the eastern 
side are eleven doors, unornamented. Over the first mentioned doors, fifteen in number, is a colonnade supported 
on marble columns, lately erected by Abd Allah ibn Tahir (Governor of Khurasan, 828-844 a.D.). In the court of 
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the mosque, on the right-hand side, are colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters ; and on the further 
side are halls vaulted in stone. The centre part of the main building of the mosque is covered by a mighty roof, 
high pitched and gable-wise, behind which rises a magnificent dome. The ceiling everywhere, with the exception 
of that of the halls on the further side of the court, is formed of lead in sheets, but in these halls the ceilings are 
faced with mosaics studded in.” (Le Strange’s translation. Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, 1886.) 

From the foregoing description it must be evident that few, if any, traces are to be 
found of this earlier mosque amongst the comparatively modern buildings occupying the south 
end of the Haram, and perhaps the only fragment of a monument of the period of Latin occupa- 
tion is the hitherto unnoticed west end of a church, which may be the one dedicated at Easter 
1136 by the Cardinal legate Alberic, Bishop of Ostia, in the presence of Guillaume, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and numerous chevyaliers, on this site. ‘the Order of the Temple had been 
founded in 1128 by Pope Honorius at the Council of Troyes, and the Rule had been composed 
by St. Bernard. John of Wurzburg speaks of the magnificent buildings and of a church in 
course of erection in 1170. How these buildings, comprising a royal palace and the military 
convent of knights, could have been arranged on such a site is for the present an unsolved 
mystery. All that we can know, from such trifling explorations of the buildings at the south 
end of the Haram as different Palestine Societies have been permitted to carry out, is that 
nothing which can be identified with the royal hall of a medieval palace or with the usual 
conventual buildings of a military Order can now be traced on the site. 

The mosque of El Aksa, as rebuilt by the Memluk Sultans of the fourteenth century, 
may perhaps be an attempt to reproduce the older mosque (possibly unconsciously) as described 
by Mukaddasi at the beginning of the eleventh century. 


THE CHURCHES IN THE JEWISH QUARTER (ADJOINING THE HARAM). 

The ** Juiverie ’’ of the crusading period in Jerusalem history was the north-east quarter 
of the city, which, in more recent times, has become exclusively Moslem. ‘The modern Jewish 
quarter extends over the west side of the town, between the great Armenian convent and the 
Haram enclosure. Within this latter district almost ail traces of churches once existing have 
entirely disappeared. St. Giles in the T'yropwon, 8. Marie des Allemands, St. Peter, and 
St. Martin are mere names in ancient records. 

St. Thomas is a small church of no architectural character, close to the Armenian 
property, which has been abandoned to ruin, apparently for centuries. Some attempt to 
restore it about 1850 seems to have failed, and whether for Christian or Moslem use is not 
very apparent. There would seem to be some legend current about treasure buried within 
the ruin, which may account for its appearance of *‘ being in Chancery.’’ Not mentioned by 
De Vogiié. 

Not far from the ruin of St. Thomas, and adjoining the old Anglo-German ** Christ 
Church,’’ is a very complete little Crusaders’ church, dedicated to St. James the Less. It 
only measures 10 m. by 6 m., and is covered with a barrel vault, and possesses a sort 
of choir recess with an apse. It is entirely without architectural character, but has an appear- 
ance of belonging to a later period than the twelfth century. De Vogiié states that in his 
time it was owned by the Syrians, but at the present day it is occasionally used as a stable 
or sheepfold by its Moslem owner. Like many of the small chapels of Jerusalem—even those 
built by the Crusaders—it possesses but small interest, historical or artistic. 

The adjacent English church, now belonging to the London Jews’ Society, was originally 
built for the use of the Anglo-German Missionary Societies, and as the Cathedral of the Anglo- 
German Bishops of Jerusalem during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Since the 
abolition of the Anglo-German arrangement, which came to an end about forty years ago, 


the little church has ceased to be used for the latter purpose. This insignificant building 
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has a certain interest as representing the taste of the period—of a very characteristic English 
kind—and on account of its having been erected under considerable difficulties. It was 
designed by a young English architect named Hillyer, who died during the progress of the 
work in 1845, and was buried on Mount Sion. A clerk of works named Crutchlow, who was 
assisting Mr. Hillyer in Jerusalem, carried on the building, which was finished and conse- 
crated in 1846. The foundations are said to go down to a depth greater than the height of 
the building, through the enormous collection of rubbish and débris on which modern 
Jerusalem is built. The design of the little church hardly calls for remark, but every English 
visitor is vividly reminded of his native land at the sight of this familiar ‘* carpenter’s Gothic ”’ 
chapel of the early Victorian era. 

The House of St. Mark is the residence of the Syriac Bishop in Jerusalem, and is the 
traditional scene of St. Peter’s visit after his miraculous release from prison. The church is 
of twelfth-century type, but built, like most of these smaller shrines, in so plain and unarchi- 
tectural a manner as to be difficult of identification. ‘The main entrance to the building is 
also in the ancient style, but, although ancient in general appearance, such a building may 
be but another example of the small native church imitating the older models of the crusading 
epoch. 

Here it may be interesting to note that the native Christians of the Levant had, until 
quite the middle of the nineteenth century, the custom of building their small unpretentious 
churches in a very fair traditional style of mason craft based on the surviving remains of the 
crusading epoch. It is often difficult to be sure of the century when some village church of 
Syria or Cyprus was actually built. An illiterate peasantry can hardly be expected to leave 
inscriptions or dates on monumental buildings although evincing a certain amount of artistic 
feeling in their erection. 

The Hospital—Within recent years the traces of this famous institution have been 
growing fainter, and at the present moment some of the last surviving of its long-pointed barrel 
vaults are being pulled down by the German Lutherans who occupy the eastern half of the 
site. 

The Order of St. John, founded in 1048 by the Amalfitans, occupied a vast enclosure 
situated in the centre of Jerusalem, on the south side of the Holy Sepulchre, and bounded on all 
sides by rows of bazaar shops. above which the buildings were carried as a second story. 
This enclosed area is almost a square, formed by the Rue du Patriarche on the west, the 
Rue David on the south, the Rue des Palmiers on the north, and on the east the still unchanged 
covered bazaar. There was also a narrow lane called ‘‘ Ruelle,’’ which penetrated this 
enclosure on the east, also full of small shops. De Vogiié supposes this area to have been 
filled with numerous cloistered courtyards in the style of Fastern khans, in two stories, and in 
some accounts no less than 180 marble columns are mentioned. These structures were com- 
pletely ruined at the fall of the Latin domination in the Holy City. but according to Medji-ed- 
Din, writing in 1495, it was within this enclosure that Saladin took up his abode in 1187, and 
hence it was afterwards known to the Moslems as the ‘‘ Hospital of Saladin.’’ Another 
tradition survives that Saladin here instituted a mad-house for the district—Muristan in 
Arabic—but this may be but a term of derision under the circumstances, like the name of 
“* rubbish heap ’’ applied to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

For 300 years the ruins of the ‘‘ Hospital ’’ afforded shelter to the pilgrims of the Middle 
Ages. Felix Faber lodged there in 1488. But by the eighteenth century the area had become 
a mere piece of waste ground in the middle of the city, with unsightly heaps of rubbish and 
filth, surrounded by tottering walls. The site remained in this condition until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. when its eastern half was presented, for some unexplained reason, 
to the then Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards Emperor Frederick of Germany. The 
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remainder of the land continued unoccupied until the beginning of the present century. It 
was then taken over by the Greek Convent of the Holy Sepulchre, and turned into a speculative 
building estate, forming a bazaar of several streets of one and two storied houses, chiefly used 
as shops for small Jew traders. In the centre of this singularly hideous modern quarter of the 
Holy City is a strange attempt at a fountain built up of ancient remains found on the site. 

The large ruined church situated at the north-east corner of the Muristan, the remains 
of which are now built up into a supposed “‘ restoration ’’ of the edifice with the name of the 
‘* Lutheran Church of the Redeemer,’’ was known in recent ages as ‘‘ Santa Maria Maggiore.’’ 
In reality this church was the rebuilding of the famous Sancta Maria Latina, which had 
formerly stood on the space of the present parvis in front of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and as such it is shown on the mediaeval plans of Jerusalem under its proper name. This church 
consequently belonged in date to about the middle of the twelfth century. It consisted of the 
usual three aisles, each ending in a semicircular apse, and divided from each other by nave 
arcades of five bays. On the north side was a large porchlike doorway, with a grand and richly 
decorated semicircular arch, forming a canopy over a double entrance constructed with two 
small semicircular arches resting on a trumeau. The tympanum of this porch gateway was 
originally filled with elaborate sculptures, and the outer arch was carved with Zodiac signs in 
the stvle of the Provencal churches. 

In 1890 the greater part of the lower walls, the nave arcade bases, and almost the whole 
of the north door of the ancient church remained intact, but within two or three years 
afterwards the German Lutherans had decided to build their new church on the site, and in 
so doing the ancient remains were completely pulled down. A clumsy reproduction of the 
ancient porch was attempted. but the few fragments of sculpture inserted in the new building 
have a tasteless and ridiculous appearance under the circumstances. In destroying the ruins 
of this church, the Germans removed one of the most interesting of the long series of shattered 
landmarks of the great crusading era. De Vogiié gives an excellent drawing of the ruined 
porch gateway as it appeared in 1860, and as it continued to exist until 1890; in those days the 
greater part of the Zodiac had disappeared, and only the figures of August and September 
could be clearly discerned. 

The Church of Santa Maria Maggiore is mentioned by the later pilgrims, and in the Citez 
de Jherusalem it is described : 

** Au chef des eschoppes (des orfévres latins) avoit une abaie des nonnains que on apceloit Sainte Marie la 
Grant.” 

The convent of Sancta Maria Latina in its later form as Santa Maria Maggiore was perhaps 
rebuilt and reorganised under the rule of a certain dame Agnes, about 1140, at the time cf 
the great revival or reinstitution of the Order of St. John by Raymond du Puy. 

The remains of the cloister and its surrounding buildings which adjoined the church on 
its south side are still preserved to some extent within the modern buildings connected with 
the Lutheran establishment. The cloister, surrounding a small garth, was of plain and 
unornamented pointed arches carried on columns with very simple capitals. A large vaulted 
chamber on the south side of the cloister, which may possibly have been the conventual 
dormitory, was long used as a Lutheran place of worship, until the building of the modern 
Church of the Redeemer. All the buildings of this convent, excepting its church, appear to 
have been of a plain utilitarian character (vide fig. 4). 

In its original foundation as the successor of the Benedictine Abbey of Sancta Maria ad 
Latinos, this twelfth-century church and convent of Santa Maria Maggiore would seem to have 
become the female Hospice of St. John’s Order. It was divided by a “‘ ruelle.’’ or narrow 


lane, from the greater general Hospice of the Order on the western portion of the Muristan 
area, 
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Many revolutions in the general conditions of the western portion of the Muristan have 
taken place since the days of Saladin and of the medizval pilgrims, and now its very name has 
disappeared, and every trace of the ‘* Hospital ’’ has been clean swept away in the course of 
covering the site with a fantastic modern bazaar. A relic of some former age, but without any 
architectural character to afford identification, has been permitted to remain at the south-west 
corner. This is the comparatively modern Orthodox Church of St. John the Baptist, with the 
unusual feature of a large crypt beneath it. This building has been carefully drawn and 
described by Mr. Archibald Dickie in the Journan R.I.B.A. for March 6, 1899. In the 
opinion of the present writer, whatever this edifice may represent or reproduce, it is certainly 
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FIG, 4.—/RAGMENT REMAINING OF THE CLOISTER OF 38. MARIA LATINA. 


in itself of no great antiquity. The upper portion of the church is entirely modern (nine- 
teenth century), and the singular undercroft is apparently of the same date, but constructed of 
old stones—a mere basement to the upper story. 

On the north side of the Muristan enclosure, and forming the south side of the parvis of 
the Holy Sepulchre, are two small properties without any special history. The small convent 
(Orthodox) of Gethsemane is probably a creation of the Turkish period, unless it reproduces a 
medieval convent of St. Mary the Less, of which there are some documentary evidences and 
traditions as to existence in this position. The second of these properties is a small mosque 
which must have been built shortly after the Moslem occupation of Jerusalem in 1244. It has 
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a high minaret, its only architectural feature, rebuilt after an earthquake in 1455. This 
minaret is curious as having been evidently built, together with the minaret of the Kankar 
Mosque on the opposite side of the Holy Sepulchre Church, with the intention of serving the 
purpose of a point of vantage for controlling the unruly crowd of Christians down below by 
the armed Zaptichs and Turkish soldiers of former times. This little mosque is known by 
the name of the ‘‘ Omeriyia,’’ or Mosque of Omar, and reproduces the original mosque, built by 
the Khalif in the portico of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre after the famous meeting 
between Sophronios and Omar in 637. ‘The original mosque having disappeared along with 
the Basilica and its portico, the Moslems, on regaining possession of Jerusalem, having a mere 
tradition that such a mosque stood formerly in front of the famous church, decided that they 
must rebuild it in the same relative position, oblivious of the fact that the principal entrance 
to the Holy Sepulchre was no longer on the east but on the south side. 

This little mosque is also called Ed Derkah, and is said by De Vogiié to have been 
built by Chebab-ed-Din in 1216, on the site of the original church of the Order. There © 
does not, however, appear to be much more evidence for this latter statement. Within the past 
year this little mosque has been practically rebuilt once more, excepting the minaret, and a 
new entrance of a very ornamental description has been added on the west side. During the 
progress of these works the present writer inspected the lower floor of the mosque, which 
consists of the wide span pointed vaults built side by side which are always found in 
Crusaders’ buildings. There seemed nothing of any kind which would suggest the presence of 
any church upon such a site. 

Some idea of the importance and magnitude of the Hospital buildings at one time occupy- 
ing the centre of Jerusalem may be gained in the following abridgment from the Abbé de 
Vertot’s History of the Knights of Malta, English version, London, 1728 :— 

“In the eleventh century some Italian merchants undertook to procure an asylum for the European pilgrims 
in the very city of Jerusalem, where they might have nothing to fear either from the false zeal of the Mohamme- 
dans, or the enmity and aversion of the schismatical Greeks. . . . 

‘The governor assigned them a piece of ground, on which they built a chapel and dedicated it to the Blessed 
Virgin, by the name of S. Mary ‘ad Latinos,’ to distinguish it from the churches where Divine service was cele- 
brated according to the Greek ritual ; some monks of the Benedictine Order officiated in it. Near their convent 
they built two houses of entertainment for the reception of pilgrims of both sexes, whether in health or sickness, 
which was the chief view in this foundation ; and each house had afterwards a chapel in it, the one dedicated to 
St. John the Almoner, and the other to St. Mary Magdalen. This holy house, governed by the Benedictine monks, 
and which may be looked upon as the cradle of the Order of St. John, served afterwards as a place of security and a 
retreat for pilgrims.” 

On the 7th June, 1099, the European army of the Crusaders appeared before the walls 
of Jerusalem, and commenced the famous siege. 

“The governor of the city shut up the Christians he suspected in different prisons, and among the rest the 
administrator of the Hospital of St. John. He was a Frenchman and named Gerard,born, as some historians relate, 
in the island of Martigues in Provence. He had devoted himself long before to the service of the pilgrims, at the 
same time that Agnes, a Roman lady of illustrious birth, governed the house appointed for the reception of persons 
of her sex. All pilgrims were admitted into the Hospital of St. John, without distinction of Greek and Latin ; the 
very infidels received alms there ; and the inhabitants in general, of whatsoever religion they were, looked upon 
the administrator of the Hospital as the common father of the poor of the city.” 


After the siege and capture of Jerusalem, the Prince Godfrey visited the Hospital and 
“* was received there by the pious Gerard, and theother administrators of the same fraternity ; and therehefound 
a great number of the soldiers of the crusade, who had been wounded in the siege, and carried thither after the 
taking of the place : 
“In 1118 the Hospitallers lost the blessed Gerard, the father of the poorand pilgrims. That virtuousman, 
after having arrived at an exceeding old age, expired in the arms of his brethren almost without any sickness, and 
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fell as we may say like a fruit ripe for eternity. The Hospitallers assembled after his death to choose him a suc- 
cessor pursuant to the bull of Pope Paschal II. There was no division upon the point ; all their votes united in 
favour of brother Raymond Dupuy, a gentleman of Dauphiny.” 

About the same date (1118) was instituted the Order of the Tempie by Hugh de Payens, 
Geoffrey de St. Aldemar, and other gentlemen, all Frenchmen, who formed among them a 
little society to guard and conduct pilgrims to the Holy City. Brompton, the historian, a 
contemporary, states that in his time these gentlemen were supposed to be pupils of the 
Hospitallers, and to have subsisted several years only by relief from them. They retired into 
a house near the Temple, which occasioned their having afterwards the name of Templars, or 
Knights of the Temple. 

The sudden rise of the two great military religious Orders into the greatest influence 
and power within the newly instituted Latin kingdom of the Levant was only to be expected 
under the circumstances; and as a consequence their rivalry and quarrels with the secular 
clergy might have equally been anticipated. The Templars were eventually crushed by their 
enemies in Church and State, but the older Order of the Hospital braved and survived many a 
violent struggle with their ecclesiastical brethren. One of these unseemly conflicts between 
Christians, which tock place in 1154, during the presidency of the first Grand Master, has a 
bearing upon the architectural history of Jerusalem. After referring to the contentions 
between the Order and the secular priests, the Abbé Vertot says :— 

‘** Besides these general grievances, Foucher, the Patriarch, complained of one particular relating to himself, 
viz. that the Hospitallers, whose church and house stood near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, had erected more 
magnificent buildings than his own church and palace. The complaints were bitter on both sides, the one founded 
their claim on common right, the others pleaded their privileges in bar of that right. Invectives and abusive lan- 
guage succeeded reciprocal complaints ; and, what is not to be mentioned without concern, they proceeded at last 
to acts of violence. "Tis said that arrows were shot from the quarter of the Hospitallers against the priests of the 
Patriarch. Those ecclesiastics did not return force for force ; but out of a more refined sort of vengeance they 
gathered up these arrows, tied them in a bundle, and, to preserve the memory of so odious an outrage, fixed them 
up at the entrance of the Church of Calvary. William, Archbishop of Tyre, relates this fact as an eye-witness ; he 
adds, that the cause of these dissensions ought to be laid upon the Popes, who had exempted these military friars 
from the episcopal jurisdiction.” 


These unhappy quarrels led to embassies being sent to Rome by both sides, and to further 
recriminations on either part, the Hespitallers being accused, amongst other things, of ringing 
the bells of their church whilst the Patriarch was preaching to the people, on purpose to 
hinder his being heard. From all this it would appear that the church and buildings of the 
Hospital were of considerable importance in the middle of the twelfth century—buildings of 
which hardly a trace can be considered to survive at the present day. 

Thirty-seven years after the consecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, amidst 
these jealousies and heartburnings, Jerusalem was again in the hands of the Moslems. During 
the period between this event and the cession of the Holy City to Frederick II. in 1229, came 
into existence the famous Teutonic Order of St. Mary of Jerusalem. The German Emperors 
Frederick I. and Frederick II. were the originators of Teuton enterprise in the Levant, and 
as such they seem to have come into collision with the more purely Latin interests. 
Frederick II. was an implacable enemy of both the older Orders of Knights. He was 
denounced in the Papal briefs as the ally of Saracens and Infidels, and as the destroyer of the 
hospitals and other properties of the Christian religious Orders. 

These allegations against the great Emperor Frederick—the man so much in advance of 
his time—were doubtless dictated to a great extent by the political rancour of the ‘‘ Guelphs ”’ 
against the ‘‘ Ghibellines ’’ ; at the same time it is not improbable that amongst the properties 
which he is accused of destroying, the vast building of the Hospital in Jerusalem may have 
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suffered, whilst the great tower he is supposed to have built on the opposite side of the parvis 
of the Holy Sepulchre was in course of construction. The tentative occupation of Jerusalem 
by the Christians towards the middle of the thirteenth century was, however, a mere farce, 
and we have few indications on record of the condition of the city during the period of about 
fifteen years. Our only conclusions are that the secular clergy took advantage of German, or 
‘* Ghibelline,’’ protection to assert their importance in new buildings at the Holy Sepulchre, 
whilst their rivals, the military friars, who represented the *‘ Guelph ’’ interest, were propor- 
tionately repressed. 

“ Christianis odium exhibit manifestum ad exterminandas domus hospitalis et fratrum militize templi, per 


quas reliquize Terre Sanctze hactenus sunt observate.” (Mat. Paris. ann. 1228.) 


Elsewhere than in the Holy Land the Order of St. John seems to have flourished during 
these last years of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Their ‘* Commanderies ’’ were established in 
all the countries of the West, and the fate of the female branch—the Convent of St. Mary the 
Great or the Less—seems to be identified with the foundation of the nunnery of Sixenne, a 
village situated between Saragossa and Lerida in the kingdom of Arragon. 

“This royal convent was founded for sixty ladies of noble birth, who were to be admitted without any por- 
tion ; and such as were of the kingdom of Arragon and Catalonia were to be of an extraction so illustrious and so 
publickly known, that they should have no need to produce their proofs. Their habit was a robe of scarlet or red 
cloth with a black mantle a bec, upon which was the white cross of eight points directly upon the heart ; they had 
a particular breviary: they wore at church rochets of fine linen, and in memory of the queen, their foundress, they 
held a silver sceptre in their hands during the office and Divine service.”’ (D2 Vertot, vol. i. p. 94.) 


Small Monasteries surrounding the Holy Sepulchre.-—The Convent of Abraham, which 
may be considered to communicate with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, is a mass of small 
chambers and inconvenient staircases of a poor, squalid description, and without any particular 
interest. The Chapels of Abraham and of the Apostles, within the monastery, have already 
been referred to in the article on the Holy Sepulchre Church. 

The new Russian Hospice and Church of St. Constantine and their precious archwological 
contents belong to the description of the Martyrion (vide Journat R.I.B.A., 27 Aug. 1910). 

The Abyssinian village of mud huts, occupying the ancient cloisters of the Augustinian 
Convent, is naturally more curious than anything else, and the Coptic buildings are modern 
and entirely without interest beyond the fact of their preserving the former arrangements of 
historical buildings which once occupied the site. 

These properties, mostly of a very squalid and deplorable appearance, are souvenirs of a 
former age, when every possible coign of vantage was secured by strenuously contending sects of 
Christians in defiance and in emulation of each other. The names of some of these small 
monasteries have changed at different periods, and there would seem to have been at one time 
a small monastery dedicated to the Trinity which occupied the south-western corner of the 
precincts. 

ST. ANNE'S. 

The present church, which is certainly one of the best preserved of the Crusaders’ build- 
ings, in spite of a very complete restoration, is supposed to occupy the site of a much older 
building, of which, however, no actual records survive beyond the cave chapels, forming a 
kind of crypt of a rock-cut kind.* 

The history of the present building begins with the year 1104, when the site on which it 
stands was secured for the purpose by Arda, the repudiated wife of Baldwin I. The unfortunate 
queen here established a convent of Benedictine nuns, amongst whom she secured for herself 








* Vide Quaresimus, vol. ii. p. 103. 
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a retreat. We hear of this convent again as serving for the home of another princess in 1130, 
when Judith, daughter of Baldwin I1., here took the veil and remained an inmate, whilst the 
Abbey of Bethany was being prepared for her reception by her sister, Queen Milicent. The 
only name of an Abbess of St. Anne’s which survives is that of Sebilla (1157). 

After the occupation of Jerusalem by the Moslems in 1187, the property of the former 
Benedictine nunnery was appropriated to the use of a Moslem ** medresse,’’ or school 
attached to the great mosque of the adjoining enclosure. A long Arabic inscription recording 
this fact is inserted in the tympanum of the west doorway of the church. Bohaeddin, the 
secretary and biographer of Salah-ed-din, was its first principal. ‘Together with the building 
of the Abbey, the numerous shops within the covered bazaars of the city, which still bear on 
their walls in many places the name *‘ Sancta Anna’’ in Gothic lettering, were handed over 
to this new foundation. In later times the institution seems to have decayed, and all the 
buildings within the convent precincts, with the exception of the church, became mere ruins. An 
attempt at restoration was made by the Turks in 1842, but eventually the whole property was 
abandoned and handed over to Napoleon III. in 1856, after being first offered to Lord 
Palmerston as a “* backshish’’ at the conclusion of the Crimean War. 

On the French Government becoming the owners of the ci-devant Moslem school, a 
clearance of the ruins seems to have been immediately effected, and the ancient church, 
which was in a remarkable state of preservation, was taken in hand by a M. Mauss, ‘*Architecte 
Coloniale du Gouvernement.’’ M. Mauss was an intelligent and sympathetic worker in the then 
enthusiastically studied Gothic style, and the restoration of the church could hardly have been 
entrusted to better hands at that period. 

De Vogiié, who was in Jerusalem in 1860, on the eve of this restoration by M. Mauss, 
seems to have been apprehensive (perhaps justifiably) of the result, and says: ‘* Nous 
V’aimons mieux pauvre et délabrée, que défigurée,’’ a sentiment worthy of the Society for 
Protecting Ancient Buildings of the present day. The result has, however, been much better 
than might have been anticipated, as far as the restoration of 1860 is concerned. 

The church, of a cruciform construction, but square in plan, consists of a nave and side 
aisles, all three terminating in semicircular apses with a transept, one bay removed from the 
east wall, over which rises a central dome, the transept and nave vaults being equal in height, 
and the clerestory occupying the usual position in nave and transept. This type of church 
seems to have been a common one during the twelfth century; in Jerusalem the Coenaculum 
Church seems to have been the same plan, as was also that of La Madeleine, and very possibly 
the great Church of St. John at Sebaste may have been an enlarged copy of the same plan and 
construction, although De Vogiié throws some doubt on the presence of a dome. 

The architectural details of St. Anne’s, which are almost entirely confined to the interior, 
are the simplest. Pointed arches of square section form the nave arcades and the secondary 
arches of the barrel vaults, and the only attempt at sculpture or mouldings about the 
building is confined to the corbels carrying the vaulting and to the capitals of the half-round 
pier shafts. The vaulting is absolutely plain cross-vaulting without ribs. The general effect 
of the interior is both imposing and elegant, in spite of its almost meagre simplicity—a 
simplicity suppesed by De Vogiié to be derived from the influence of St. Bernard, whose 
interest in Jerusalem at the time when St. Anne’s was being built is evinced by his 
correspondence with Queen Milicent. The Cistercian Abbey of Boschaud (1154) is singularly 
like St. Anne’s both in design and detail. 

St. Anne’s may be considered almost as the type of all the genuinely French Gothic 
churches of Palestine during the twelfth century, and a very good example of the style. That 





* Pauli, Cod. Dip., i. 204. 
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it should become once more the property of the French nation is highly appropriate under the 
circumstances, and its restoration in the ‘sixties of last century was most fortunate. At the pre- 
sent day French architecture in Jerusalem seems to be at 
a deplorable ebb, as may be seen by such buildings as 
St. Stephen’s or the Hospice of Notre Dame. ‘The same 
degraded taste has even penetrated the severe and 
beautiful interior of St. Anne’s in the form of a miserably 
designed baldachino over the high altar. This disfigure- 
ment to the building was erected in 1895, otherwise the 
interior seems not to have been touched since the time of 
M. Mauss. 

Until the occupation of the property by the French a 
urious ‘‘ Holy Site’’ of early and medieval interest 
appears to have been lost sight of. This is the ‘* Piscina Probatica,’’ or Pool of Bethesda. 
It is an oblong cistern of great depth, which has at one time been covered with a small chapel 
ubout 4 by 6 metres in dimensions, having a 





semicircular apse at the east end. The remains 
of the chapel may be traced in the course of the 
apse and in the side walls, but nothing of an 
architectural character survives except some 
faint traces of a fresco on the west wall. 
Neither date nor history of this small building 
seems to have been recovered at the present 
day. 

A curious fancy possessed the pilgrims of 
the last few centuries that a subterranean 
passage led at one time down from the Church 
of St. Anne within the walls to the underground 
Church of the Virgin’s Tomb in the Valley of 


ceca serena ec spiceu. GUCfuR pe sorsr, Jehoshaphat. Such an idea originated in the 
ANNE'S, REMOVED FROM TI 





fact of certain blocked-up excavations under- 
neath the Church of St. Anne being but partly known. These subterranean chambers have 
been fully cleared out recently and fitted up as modern ‘* Holy Sites,’’ with different names. 
In the course of these explorations some traces of a Roman house upon the site have come 
to light. 

THE CHURCHES OF THE VIA DOLOROSA AND OF THE MOSLEM QUARTER. 

In 1860 De Voviié was able to make an interesting series, in his Eglises de la Terre Sainte, 
of the small churches of this district, one or two of which no longer exist as he saw them. 
The church of St. Mary Magdalene has entirely disappeared, a modern Moslem school occupy- 
ing its site. In De Vogiié’s time the apse and the western end, which were of imposing pro- 
portions, remained; and a medieval legend identified the ruins with the house of Simon the 
Leper. The neighbouring chapel of the Nativity of the Virgin, a small shrine, measuring 
only 3.25 m. by 5.0 m., was intact in 1860; it has since been completely rebuilt. 

Another small chapel, a mere square chamber covered with a pointed dome, but apparently 
of medieval construction, is described by De Vogiié as within the Turkish barracks. In the 
time of Quaresimus this little building was in use as the kitchen of the soldiers; it appears to 
have been originally dedicated to the Crowning with Thorns, a dedication afterwards removed 
to a chapel within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and now once more removed back to a 
site on the north side of the Via Dolorosa (see below). 
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On either side of the Via Dolorosa were formerly remains of chapels called the Pre- 
torium and the Flagellation. The first of these has completely been lost to sight; the 
second was used until 1838 as a stable for the Pasha’s horses, it was then sold to Duke Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria together with some neighbouring property, and now serves as a succursale to 
‘Casa Nova.’’ The chapel, which may be a rebuilding of a more ancient structure, is in the 
poor and vulgar taste of the period. Within the same compound is another small chapel 
(which has been identified under the name of the ‘* Crowning with Thorns ’’) recently built on 
the foundations of a medieval building in a very skilful and tasteful manner, and at a con- 
siderable expenditure. The square vaulted interior, with a small central dome, is supported by 
four monoliths of Bethlehem red stone, and the whole interior is curiously and success- 
fully decorated with stones of local origin and of the most varied colours. The architect 
is a certain Herr Wenderlin, who has resided for some years past in the Holy Land. 

St. Peter.—On the height of the Moslem quarter stands a mosque with its minaret, which 
is in reality a very well-preserved twelfth-century church of the smaller variety. From the 
extreme plainness of its construction and its good preservation, it has been supposed to be of 
even a later date than the crusading kingdom, but it closely resembles the smaller of the two 
churches within the Armenian convent, and the identification by De Vogiié under the name 
of St. Peter is probably correct. From an architectural point of view it possesses but little 
interest, due to the absence of any carved or moulded detail. It is enclosed within a mass of 
poor tenement hcuses—as when De Vogiié saw it in 1860—-which prevents any inspection of 
its outside. 

The mere ‘‘ Stations ’’ of the Via Dolorosa have varied with the lapse of years since it was 
first instituted. One or two modern churches have been built to enshrine such points as a 
portion of the *‘ Ecce Homo” arch, the *‘ Porta Judiciaria,’’ &e. The church of the Ecce 
Homo is an elegant little structure in the sober but indefinite style adopted by some French 
architects of the middle nineteenth century. It was designed by M. Honoré Daumet and was 
completed in 1875. One of the two lateral passage-ways of the old triumphal arch, which for 
so many centuries has stood at this point as a famous landmark of the Holy City, has been 
ingeniously made to serve as the niche-like east end, containing the high altar of the church. 

The old Roman or Byzantine triumphal arch which has thus been used up in the modern 
church is a singular and unidentified monument of some event in the history of Jerusalem, the 
memory of which is completely lost. It has been suggested that the famous triumph of Hera- 
clius on his return from the Persian War, bearing the relic of the True Cross, may here be com- 
memorated. The architectural style of the arch is of such a very ordinary and common Roman 
description that it might belong equally well to any period of the Empire. The high central 
opening through which the Via Dolorosa passes is now covered by a mere arch reduced to the 
inner ring of voussoirs, above which has been built a small chamber (shown in the oldest repre- 
sentations). The southern of the three openings has disappeared within the construction of a 
squalid-looking property at the side of the road which apparently forms part of a convent of 
Dervishes, and, although the northern of these two passage-ways is well preserved within the 
Church of the ** Seeurs de Sion,’’ its history is still further obscured by an inscription seeking 
to identify the relic with some part of the Gospel story, for which there is, of course, no kind 
of foundation. 

In seeking to identify this monument with some historical event in Jerusalem history. it 
must be borne in mind that such structures do not necessarily commemorate the triumphal 
progress of an emperor. In the present case the general appearance of the relic suggests the 
third or fourth century. The remains are too much mutilated to allow of an exact realisation 


of its original design, which may have been of a somewhat plain description without the usual 
side columns. 
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One or two smaller shrines, such as the House of St. Veronica, whatever their history 
has been, have passed through such vicissitudes since the Middle Ages, and are now so 
modernised as to be entirely without interest of an archwological kind. About midway between 
the ‘‘ House of St. Veronica ’’ and the ‘‘ Sceurs de Sion,’’ at a point where the Via Dolorosa 
makes a sharp turn, is a large modern church built by the Catholic Armenians. It is a build- 
ing with certain pretensions to architecture which have not been realised in its completion. 


THE CHURCHES ON THE NORTHERN SIDE OF THE CITY, WITHIN THE WALLS. 

Around the ‘* New Gate,’’ an entrance into the city made about 1880, are grouped the 
principal modern Latin or Roman Catholic buildings of Jerusalem. The large Latin Patri- 
archate was built about 1850, and its chapel is a curious monument of the **‘ Strawberry Hill”’ 
Gothic of that period. To give an idea of its general appearance, one need only say that its 
windows appear to be filled with cast-iron tracery painted white, and its vaulted ceiling is 
painted with nondescript angels seated on clouds. 

The great Franciscan Convent of St. Salvador, with its attached hospices and innumerable 
dependencies, is, as its popular name of ‘‘ Casa Nova’’ implies, a creation of modern days. 
The Franciscans were compelled to abandon their ancient home on Mount Sion at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. but the church and buildings of ‘‘ Casa Nova’’ are evidently not 
earlier than the end of the eighteenth century (date on principal door of church), and it is 
perhaps singular that no traces of any earlier building remain about the site, although the 
property is said to have been purchased from the Georgians in 1561. 

The chureh dedicated to St. John the Divine is a large three-aisled building of common 
pseudo-Classie design, gaudily decorated in the old-fashioned Italian manner with scagliola and 
cilding. The whole building, with its very uninteresting interior, looks quite modern, or a very 
complete ‘‘ restoration ’’ of about 1860. The only curious thing about this church is that it is 
built above a high range of vaulted apartments, used as cellars and offices, so that the visitor 
has to ascend to the upper level by an important staircase. This peculiarity, which does not 
seem accounted for by the nature of the site, may perhaps be intended to recall the ‘‘ Upper 
Chamber ”’ of the Caenaculum, from which the Franciscans were ejected in 1549. 

The vast premises belonging to the Franciscans have an air of modernity, and amongst the 
busy workshops and educational institutions of the community it would be vain to look for 
much of an archeological character. 

The north-west quarter of the city has doubtless always been, more or less in successive 
ages, the home of the different Christian sects which have been allowed to form settlements 
within the walls. Here the Greek Orthodox may have established their small monasteries at 
a remote period, naturally selecting the corner of the city nearest the Holy Sepulchre, and 
farthest away from their doubtful friends and fellow-citizens—the Moslems. There are about 
20 small monasteries and hospices belonging to the Orthodox Church within the area of this 
quarter of Jerusalem, and some of these institutions probably date back to a considerable 
antiquity. 

The small Orthodox monastery, often inhabited by a solitary monk (a true monachus) or 
hermit, is often intended to serve the purpose of a hospice for pilgrims, and in the case of a 
majority of these institutions in Jerusalem they were built solely for this purpose. Most of 
them contain chapels or oratories, and although divided up into so many different small pro- 
perties—mere small private houses to all intents and purposes—they are to some extent under 
the general management of the Patriarchate. Little if any interest attaches to any of them. 
They are without any architectural character, and have evidently been built or rebuilt—with- 
out exception—within comparatively recent years. Even the residence of the Patriarch, which 
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is surrounded by these small monasteries, contains no feature which could be deemed charac- 
teristic or of any historical interest. The private chapel of the Patriarchate, dedicated to 
St. Constantine, is a small vaulted chamber decorated with a common modern iconostasis and 
perfectly uninteresting. 

The artistic efforts of Eastern Christians during the past few centuries hardly call for 
criticism from a European standpoint. Such poor attempts to build or rebuild churches, 
which they may have been permitted to occupy after the final Moslem occupation of 1245, are 
on so small a scale and of so squalid a style as to be beneath notice. Even the furniture and 
icons of these little buildings impress the visitor with a sense of poverty, both physical and 
mental, which is really distressing. In hardly one of the native churches of Jerusalem is it 
possible to find anything which can be deemed a work of art in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, or any historical monument of an interesting kind of a date subsequent to the few traces 
remaining of Crusaders’ work of the twelfth century. 

The Churches of the Great Armenian Convent, or Quarters.—The history of this immense 
institution, the largest enclosure of a conventual kind in the city, is somewhat obscure. It is 
said to constitute property purchased by the Armenian community from the Georgians in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The Georgians were at one time among the wealthiest 
and most influential of all the Christian sects in Jerusalem; but as the nation declined in its 
far-distant mountain home, so did also its representatives in the Holy City. The Greeks and 
Armenians gradually bought up all their convents and property. 

The Georgians, or Iberians, were an obscure race inhabiting a region around the south- 
west corner of the Caspian Sea. They seem to have professed a Christianity very similar to 
that of the Armenians. They came into prominence as settlers in Jerusalem after the Latin 
dominion had come to an end, and for about a hundred years they occupied so important a 
position in the Holy City as to be appointed *‘ Custodians of the keys of the Holy Sepulchre,’’ 
according to the statement of Ludolph von Sudheim (1340). 

At the present day Georgia is a country which has long since been absorbed into the 
Russian Empire, and its very name has ceased to be geographical. 

It would be difficult to identify any of the buildings within the immense compound of the 
Armenian Convent as Georgian. Some parts of these rambling premises may be as old as the 
fifteenth century, but the paucity of architectural detail precludes identification. The two 
churches—St. James the Great and the House of Annas—are certainly medieval in origin, and 
retain many portions of crusading building. 

St. James the Great.—This is a lofty three-aisled building with a central dome or cupola, 
and a women’s gallery constructed in masonry at the west end. The central cupola is 
curiously constructed of intersecting arches carrying a lantern—in other words, the construction 
is not domical. Into the walls and piers carrying the vaulting are inserted carved capitals of the 
twelfth century, evidently re-used from some other building. The walls are covered with the 
beautiful blue and white faience usually known as ‘‘ Persian tiles.’’ a style of mural decoration 
which dates from the sixteenth century, which is also probably the date of the rebuilding of 
the church. The flooring in richly coloured local marble and the magnificent screen-work of 
precious woods, inlaid with ivory and madreperla, are all also of this date. There is nothing 
special in the arrangements or decorations of the church to distinguish it from the usual 
Armenian style in which it has evidently been rebuilt, but on its south side is a large doorway 
leading into a vaulted side chapel or narthex, which appears to be of medieval character. Its 
richly moulded arch, carried on twelfth-century nook shafts and capitals, is of quite a different 
style from the main church. This imposing doorway is, however, the only portion remaining 
from the original building. and it appears to be in situ although its position is singular. On 
the opposite side of the main church is a large vaulted hall or vestry with an altar on the usual 
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platform of the Armenian ritual. This large chamber is especially rich in mural tile decora- 
tions of the very beautiful blue and white variety. 

As already remarked, this church of the Armenians replaces an older building on the same 
site of the twelfth century, which must have probably resembled the type of St. Saviour’s, 
Beyrout, to judge by the large capitals of square piers with attached shafts which have been 
re-used in the same position, but on much loftier square piers, to support the vaulting over its 
three aisles. 

The House of Annas, the High Priest.—This traditional site seems to date from the 


crusading epoch. ‘There is nothing of an historical or early character attaching to the small 
convent, which has, however, a venerable and picturesque appearance, and one of the prettiest 


little churches in Jerusalem. Its charming interior of a well-proportioned nave, with shallow 
side aisles, supported on square piers carrying nave arcades and clerestory, is probably to a 
great extent modern rebuilding of the same date as the larger Armenian church, but the west 
door and spacious narthex are apparently medieval. The characteristic blue-tile mural 
decoration is lavished on the interior. 

This little convent is also known as the ‘* Convent of the Olive Tree,’’ and was used 
formerly as the female hospice of the Armenians. 

In classifying this small Armenian church as a ‘* crusading building’’ it must be remem- 
hered that ever since the twelfth century, when the genuine European Gothic style was intro- 
duced into the countries of the Levant, many of the smaller Christian churches of various 
Kastern sects have been built or rebuilt to meet the requirements of the period. But, as a 
rule, such churches have been built in a style curiously like that of the first Frankish settlers 
in the land, although many centuries after their time. In this way also additions to genuine 
crusading monuments are sometimes so much like the original as to deceive even an expert. 
Certain of the well-known architectural features, such as the cushion-voussoir arch, the elbow- 
shaped corbel, &¢., may be found in Moslem buildings imitated from the twelfth-century style, 
and naturally such church buildings as the Christians have been permitted to erect during the 
past centuries are even still more likely to present similar imitated features. The poverty and 
ignorance of native Christians under Moslem rule have prevented any effort at originality or 
development, and the idea of emulating the Renaissance or pseudo-Classic movement of Europe 
was of course quite out of the question, until the modern world of education and more or less 
political freedom admitted of the atrocious attempts at a kind of ‘‘ style nouveau ”’ in the very 
centre of the Jerusalem bazaars. It would be difficult to imagine what the future holds in store 
as far as the appearance of the native churches is concerned. 

SUBURBAN CHURCHES OF JERUSALEM. 

Conaculum.—This very venerable shrine, known in the Middle Ages as ‘‘ Mater Ecclesi- 
arum ’’ on account of its being considered the house of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the place 
wherein the first Eucharist was celebrated by Christ Himself, is doubtless a ‘‘ Holy Site ’’ of 
the primitive period, if not of the Apostolic age. It is mentioned by Theodosius, De Terra 
Sancta, of the sixth century. Also at the end of the seventh century :— 

“On Mount Sion Arculf saw a square church, which included the site of the Lord’s Supper, the place where 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles, the marble column to which our Lord was bound when He was 
scourged. and the spot where the Virgin Mary died.” (Travels of Bp. Arculf, 700. Bohn’s ed. p. 5.) 

Bernard the Wise (867) speaks of the church on Sion where the Virgin died as being 
called the Church of St. Simeon, where our Lord washed the feet of the disciples, and where 
was suspended His crown of thorns. 

Benjamin of Tudela’s famous story of the discovery of the treasure caves or tomb of King 
David somewhere on the slopes of Mount Sion is, in all probability, associated with the church 
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in question. A restoration of the building seems to have been in progress, and we have a con- 
temporary description of this building by John of Wurzburg. It appears to have been the 
usual three-aisled church with three semicircular apses ; that on the north, commemorating the 
death of the Blessed Virgin Mary, possessed a marble ciborium, and was protected by an ircn 
grille ; that on the south was called ‘‘ Galilee of Mount Sion,’’ and was considered the place 
where Jesus Christ appeared to the disciples after the Resurrection. In the principal apse was 
the place of Pentecost, and beneath it in a crypt the chamber of the Pedilavium. The upper 
church was vaulted and with a central cupola (probably resembling St. Anne’s), and on the 
south side was the ‘‘ upper chamber,’’ or upper story of the south aisle, from which a staircase 
descended into the south apse called the ‘* Galilee of Mount Sion.’’ Chapels of St. Thomas and 
St. Stephen seem to have been added in the twelfth century. 

During the crusading kingdom a convent of the popular Augustinian canons was estab- 
lished under the name of ‘‘S. Marie de Mont Sion et du S. Esprit,’’ and the names of 
the following priors are preserved :— 


Arnold . e ; . J - Se Enguerrand Il. : . : . 1160 
Enguerrand  . ; . ‘ - 1155 Renauld . : ; : ; . 1169 


Gautier . ‘ ‘ P . . 1158 


In 1187 the buildings of the convent and its church were presumably ruined, although 
within the walls of the city at that date, and so they remained for over fifty years. 

‘*Kcclesiarum matre $8. Syon’’ (G. de Tyr. I. XV. ¢. IV.) was the popular name of this 
church at the period of the Crusaders. All the churches built on this site have preserved the 
idea of the ‘‘ upper chamber ”’ in a doubled-storied building, and the earliest representation is 
that of a simple parallelogram in the Travels of Arculf (a.p. 700). 

The present remains of the church date from about 1842, when the Franciscans were first 
permitted to occupy the site. They consist of an upper and a lower chamber measuring 
14 metres by 9 metres. Each story is divided into two aisles by an arcade of three arches 
carried on two columns and two semi-columns in the end walls. The capitals of these columns 
are in elaborate fourteenth-century foliage, and receive the arches and ribs cf the six cross 
vaults. The capitals of the lower story appear to be uncarved. Three windows exist on the 
south side of each story, and a staircase at the S.W. corner of the monument affords com- 
munication between the stories and the entrance courtyard. This church is apparently an 
example of the later Gothic style in Jerusalem, and was perhaps built by Cypriote masons. 
The building has suffered much from the ill usage and additions by the Moslems of the six- 
teenth century. 

At the east end of the monument is a small chamber on each floor called the Tomb of 
David. Below the ‘‘ Tomb ’’; abcve a cenotaph. 

In Suriano’s Trattato di Terra Santa (1484) : 


Cap. LIX. Qui si nota de la Chiesia de Monte Syon e de la Capella de lo Spirito Sancto. 

Da le fondamenta de la chiesia se comprende la sua grandeza la longeza de la qual é cento braza, e cinquanta 
larga ; et era facta in tre navate fodrata tuta de tavole de marmaro finissimo, e lo pavimento era di mosaico. Del 
qual edifficio nulla vi e rimasto excepto la tribuna del l’altar maior, et el Cenaculo de Christo, et la Capella de lo 
Spirito Sancto. La qual capella del mile quatrocento sessanta, a furor de populo fo butata a terra e scarcata e 
ruinata : la qual fece rehedifficar el magno Ducha (Philippo) de Bregogna che fo tanto bellicoso, e spese quat- 
ordece milia ducati d’oro per farla piu bella che non era prima. E de questa fino che lui vixe, piglid el governo et 
la protectione, tenendola fornita de paramenti de brocato ; e dava ogni anno mille ducati d’oro per il vivere de li 
Frati che officiavano questa gloriosissima capella ; e in questa devotione perseverd tuto el tempo che lui vixe. Et 
quando morite ordino che fosse sparato, e cavato el core, fosse portato e sepellito in questa sua gloriosa capella. 

E cosi fo facto et cum quello forono portati alli Frati sei millia ducati, e questo fo l’anno che fo perso Negroponte. 
Questa adunque capella, tanto bella et tanto ornata, per invidia et in vituperio de la fede Christiana, iterum a furor 
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de populo fo ruinata et insieme cum essa forono seargase e rote tute lecamare et cellede lo inchiostro interno dentro 
del loco. E la cason de questa tanta ruina forono li cani Judei, perché dissero alli Saraceni che soto quella capella 
staeva la sepoltura de David propheta.” 

The heart of Duke Philip of Burgundy was never buried in Jerusalem. Owing to the 
Turkish occupation of Negroponte, the Bishop who was carrying the relic was obliged to pass 
by way of Rome, where the Pope on hearing of the matter dispensed the Bishop from his 
pilgrimage, took the 6000 ducats, and buried the heart in St. Peter's. 


Fra Suriano, in another codex of the same MS., trusts to the future when the ruined con- 


vent would be repaired—*‘ li frati la refaranno, et non haveranno respecto a danari.’’ But 
within a few years the Franciscans were entirely banished from the place. 
In another place (Cap. VIII.) he speaks of the church in its ruined state : 


“in tempo de Christiani la nostra chiesia era tanto grande che conteniva in lei tuti li altri mysterii ; ma al 
presente tuta e scarcata, excepto una de le ale, dove era el Cenaculo e lo Spirito Sancto. Nel quale loco al presente 
ofticiamo e persolvemo le divine laude. Appressoal qual loco i lo monasterio de le Bizoche nostre per spatiode cin- 
quanta braza.”” This last paragraph refers to the female convent and hospice. 

The House of Caiaphas.—A special interest attaches to this venerable sanctuary, because, 


however modern the present Armenian buildings on the site may be, there seems little doubt 
that here stood throughout the ages a succession of chapels commemorating the existence of 
the first Christian Hospice of Jerusalem. It was from the Domus Caiaphe that the first 
Christian Pilgrim (Itinerarium Burdigalense) set out to explore the Holy City of A®lia Capito- 

lina, and there is no reason to suppose 
\ that the exact position of the ancient 


hospice ot nearly sixteen centuries ago 





has ever been changed.* 






\ 


The shrine dedicated to the memory 

4/ -& the Trial of Christ and the affecting 

YA story of Peter's denial of His Master 

Pe seems to have occupied a less important 

place in the estimation of medieval 

pilgrims. It presumably passed into the 

exclusive ownership of the Georgian 

Armenian Church at some period antece- 

dent to the Crusades, as there does not 

FIG. 7.—HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS, FROM THE PALESTINE SURVEY OF 1864 appear to be any record of it as a Latin 
Scale property. 

The existing convent, which has the appearance of having been rebuilt in a particularly 
plain and utilitarian style of the nineteenth century, consists of an upper story of chambers 
carried on an arched substructure round a very small courtyard, in one corner of which is a 
small and unarchitectural, and very dark, chapel—a mere square chamber with a semicircular 
apse. The convent stands surrounded by a great graveyard, one of the series of cemeteries 
which crown Mount Sion. 


S.-i... yo 


It would seem to be especially associated with cemetery purposes, 
for within the arches of its courtyard are many large and elaborate tombs of Armenian ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of the last century or two. 

The New German Church of the ‘* Dormition.’’—Midway between the ‘‘Coenaculum’’ and 
the ‘* House of Caiaphas ”’ is a large and imposing Benedictine monastery enclosing a singular 
circular domical church. This most important German monument in the Holy City is designed 
in a Rhenish Romanesque style with an immense dome supported on eight surrounding piers 


* I a = ' ete, Gt. ri : ¢ a a, 5 rn 
Inde eadem via ascenditur Sion et paret ubi fuit domus Caiaphe sacerdotis ” (Itinerarium, c. a.v. 350). 
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or buttresses with intervening semicircular chapels. The plan is, of course, reminiscent of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, but the construction is different. The superb mosaic decorations of the intericr 
are advanced but a short way towards completion. 

The Church of the Tomb of the Virgin.—From an archexological point of view, second 
only to the great church of the Holy Sepulchre, this singular little monument is perhaps the 
most untouched relic of a remote past to be found in or near Jerusalem. The drawing by 
De Vogiié made more than fifty years ago shows it in precisely the same condition as at 
present, and that condition seems to have been unchanged since the crusading epc¢h (?). 

The tomb of the Blessed Virgin Mary is first mentioned historically by John Damascenus 
(A.D. 730), who states that the Empress Pulcheria (890-450) sent to Jerusalem for some relic 
of the Virgin which she desired to preserve in Constantinople. Bishop Arculf describes a cir- 
cular church built over the tomb (seventh century), and Bernard Sapiens saw this circular 
church in ruins (ninth century). 

During the crusading period a monastery of the Order of Cluny was established on the 
site, the first Abbot. Hugh. being appointed in 1117 (De Vogiié). Of this Abbey the only trace 
surviving is the square chamber at the top of the remarkable flight of steps leading down to the 
rock-hewn tomb; the fine ramping vault and some portion of the staircase with the two tomb 
niches half-way down also form part of this same building. 

An upper church, which is not very clearly recorded, may also have existed above the sub- 
terranean chapel, but no trace of it survives, nor does it seem easy to account for its position 
in relation to the front of the building as at present constituted. 

When the Saracens occupied Jerusalem in the twelfth century they pulled down the 
Cluniac monastery, to use the materials for rebuilding the city wall. At a subsequent period 
the Franciscans were permitted to occupy the subterranean church, but they were displaced 
in the eighteenth century by the Greeks and Armenians who now constitute its guardians. 

As will be seen by reference to the accompanying photograph the square building which has 
constituted the upper church in recent times is evidently the untouched work of c. 1117. The 
moulded arches supported on nook shafts with ** Corinthian *’ capitals are precisely similar in 
character to the oldest portion of the Gothic work of the Holy Sepulchre. These two buildings 
the tomb-houses of the Virgin and of her Son—appear identical in date; they have evidently 
been carried out by the same masons and the same architect. The stilting of the inner arch 
reminds one of the same treatment in the doorways of the Holy Sepulchre, the mouldings—a 
hollow between two rolls—are also precisely similar, but the carved detail of capitals is perhaps 
more ordinary and less elaborate. Above the outer arch is a row of small brackets which once 
supported the beams of an outer flat-roofed loggia or porch, of which no other trace now 
remains, or they may have supported a cornice somewhat resembling the main string-course of 
the Holy Sepulchre front; the gable above has been rebuilt. 

Within, the building, with its impressive gloom and mystery resulting from an almost 
entire obscurity, has also an appearance of singular preservation. The vulgar frippery of 
Eastern church ornamentation is fortunately invisible in the darkness, and it is evidently 
thought useless to waste the usual display of hideous icons and childish toys in a place where 
such evidences of taste would be lost to view. In recent centuries pilgrims have noted the 
presence of inscriptions and verses painted on the sloping vault of the staircase and on other 
parts, but at the present day nothing of the sort remains. 

The entrance porch has a blocked-up window on either side, apparently without mould- 
ings. The vaulted crypt at the bottom of the stairs is without any architectural character, and 
the actual tomb of the Virgin is now reduced to a mere fragment of rock. Talf-way down the 
staircase are two recesses containing tombs. one on either hand. -That on the east side is 
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coeval with the building of the church. it consists of a plain arch about 8 feet wide and 6 feet in 
depth, ornamented on the side towards the stairs with voussures of a regular size, panelled on 
(he face. Within this recess is a-plain altar tomb placed north and south with a small altar on 
the north side. These two structures are now known as the ** tombs of Joachim and Anna,”” but 
in reality this little chantry contains the tomb of Queen Milicent, widow of Fulk of Anjou 
dee. about 1155). Possibly the altar of the Queen's chantry may have been dedicated to the 
parents of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and hence the modern appellation. Tt would seem prob- 
able that the Queen’s body may still rest undisturbed within this chantry, although the iron 














erille in front of it, mentioned by William of Tyre. has been removed. and both the tomb and 
the little side altar have been covered over to some extent with woodwork hy the modern 
\rmeniins,. 

There would seem to have been another staircase descending to this ervpt on the north 
side corresponding to the existing one on the south. but there is no record of its use, it merely 
shows on the plan of the buildime and is blocked. . 

The Churches on the Mount of Olives ; 


of the Ascension. Here a church-enclosure. very similar to the circular shrine of the Anas- 


hoe prin ipl ancient shrine of Olivet is the site 


tecic 1 a va eo , _ : a 
tasis in General idea. was constructed during the Constantinian epoch. and seems to have been 


Phis, and the illust ition at the head of this Paver. a reproduced from photographs kindly lent for the 
purpose by the * American Co coe, * vlem 
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called Imnomon (cide St. Sylvia). The late Herr Baurath Schick published a set of plans, 
with a lengthy account of his investigations on the site in 1895, im the Palestai HK rploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement. His conclusioas were apparently correct and agree with most 
others who have studied the subject. 

The ancient circular church-enclosure, over 100 feet diameter, seems to have completely 
resembled a circular dmpluriam of the Romen stvli of architecture: a colonnaded court with 
a series of chambers on the outside forming an outer ring of walls recalled the usual house 
construction of the period. Of this, of course. hardiy a trace remains at the present day. but 
Herr Schick seems to have identified the general plan from evidences in the later buildings on 
the spot. and from the position of the ** Grotto of St. Pelagia.’ a partly rock-hewn chamber 
which may have formed a partial crypt at the west side of the buildings. 

The Church of the Ascension has been exposed to all the destructive circumstances which 
have arisen from time to time in the history of Jerusalem. it is therefore not surprising that 


even fewer traces remain from a remote antiquity than in the ether greet primitive shrine of 
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the Holy Sepulchre. Successive churches have been built upon the site until the coming of 


the Crusaders, who seem to have erected a sort of copy of its primitive forin, but on a reduced 
scale. At the present day a few bases of pic rs With engaved columns are the only souvenirs of 
the circular church in its latest form : « verything else has completely disappeared, 

In the centre of the modern irregular enclosure (used as a mosque, and at the same tim 
with cecasional services held by different Christian sects within its walls) is the Kubbet enclos 
ing the holy stone of the Ascension footprint. This Kubbet has a certain architectural 
interest. It has all the appearance of being the work of mediwval Christian masons, but of 
a period subsequent to the twelfth century. De Vogiié thought this to be Moslem work. with 
perhaps some details of the ancient crusading church used up in its construction. To the 
present writer it would seem more probably of the same period and workmanship as the 
Upper Chamber” of the Caenaculum, which is usually attributed to the period of Frederick 
IT. in Jerusalem, and is supposed to be by Cypriote masons. This liltle monument is remark- 
ably well preserved, and forms an interesting example of the small class of religious shrines 
shared in by Moslems and Christians with apparent perfect harmony. 
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The earlier Church of the Ascension built by the Crusaders, of which so little now 
remains. is described by John of Wurzburg (1170) : 

** Hodie exstat sia clesia in cujus medio magno foramine quodam aperto designatur locus Ascensionis 
Domini.’ 

Sewulf (1102) apparently describes the site as it stood before the Crusaders’ building 
very much as 1t appears at present. 

"The primitive church-enclosure built in the fourth century and restored by Modestus is 
described by all the earlier pilgrims. It seems to have been illuminated with lamps on the 
creat festival of the Ascension in a manner very impressive to the feelings of Arculf, Willibald, 
and others—an illumination of Olivet which is still practised by the modern Orthodox. At this 
earlier period the footprint of Christ was surrounded by a bronze screen the height of a man, 
instead of being covered with anything resembling the modern ** Kubbet.”’ 

Kusebius, Bishop of Cxsarea, alludes in the course of his description of the place of the 
Ascension to a cave as the real spot where the Saviour initiated the Apostles into the mysteries 
of their religion, and from which He ascended. (Kuseb. Vita Const. IIT. 41, and Demonst. 
Evang. VI. 18.) This cave is probably the ancient tomb or cistern cut in the rock, now 
known as the Chapel of the Creed. Above this cave was built at some doubtful period an 
early Christian church, with its narthex immediately over the crypt, and its three aisles to the 
east of it. Only rough traces of the walls of this church and some portions of mosaic flooring 
in the diaconicon remain; they have recently been unearthed, but possess no particular 
interest. 

The Ancient Crypt of the ** Creed,’ with its Byzantine church ruins, is now within 
the enclosure of the French Carmelite Convent of the Lord’s Prayer. This institution is built 
to the east of the ancient remains, and is of some architectural and historical interest amongst 
the modern ecclesiastical monuments of the Mount of Olives. It appears to have been founded 
about 1875 by the Duchesse de la Tour d’ Auvergne, an eccentric lady who at one time resided 
on Olivet and had the intenticn of being buried within this little cloister which forms the 
approach to the small chapel of the convent. The sumptuous marble tomb, with a life-size 
effigy of the Duchesse, decorates one side of this cloister. The buildings of the convent were 
originally designed by M. Mauss, the French Government Colonial Architect, who did so much 
architectural work in Jerusalem during the ‘sixties of the last century, but since his time many 
wlditions have been made to the premises. The cloistered court, which forms the principal 
architectural feature of the convent, is to some extent a copy of the cloister of Kulaat el Hozn, 
the crusading castle in the north of Syria. The work is a lifeless reproduction of the twelfth- 
century style, the carved details are executed in a mechanical manner by some inferior 
Kuropean mason, and the exceedingly small chapel to which the cloister forms an approach is 
a bare and characterless interior. The cloister, with its versions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
pune!s of painted tile-work, is a curious monument to the memory of an eccentric lady, and an 
example of French Gothic architecture of the revival at the end of the last century which has 
a unique historical interest from being found in such a position. 

Russian Church of the Ascension.—The high campanile attached to this church, which 
dominates Jerusalem in every view, and can be seen from the Jordan banks and the Dead Sea, 
vis built about 1870. It is over 150 feet high to the metal spire which crowns its summit. 
Without any particular architectural character it serves its purpose as an inoffensive landmark 
the purpose for which it was built—and owing to the large openings in its sides, which detract 
from its really large scale, it looks much smaller than it really is. Close to the foot of this 
immense tower is a pretty little Russian church of a very plain design, cruciform in plan and 


covered with a central dome and the usual semi-domes over the four arms of the cross. 
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Russian Church of Gethsemane.—This is quite one of the most remarkable modern monu- 
ments of the Jerusalem suburbs. It was built about 1880 and completed with various adorn- 
ments and the marvellous gilding of its bulbous cupolas in 1895. It is a sheer importation of 
the peculiar Moscow style of church which is supposed to originate in the Tartar tent church 
of primitive times (vide Neale’s Russian Eeclesiology). Its general design is a cruciform 
interior of great height and domical construction supported on four corner towers. Externally 
the upper part of the walls between the towers are carried inwards in tiers of small dormer 
windows arranged like the steps of an Indian temple. ‘The centre part of the building finishes 
in a great onion-shaped dome, and the four surrounding towers are also crowned with similar 
but smaller domes. ‘The five domes are entirely covered with heavy gilding, which seen at a 
distance is sufficiently conspicuous, and at the same time affords a strange contrast with the 
surrounding tombs and the grey walls of the city. 

Like the Russian churches which are familiar to most tourists on the Continent, standing 
in strange contrast with their surroundings of a French or German city, this Church of 
Gethsemane has a strangely foreign look, although one might expect its Asiatic character 
to harmonise with a Syrian landscape and climate. 

The Church of the Pool of Siloam. (See Mr. Archibald Dickie’s Paper read before the 
R.L.B.A. 6th March 1899.)—This most interesting building, which was laid bare by the Pales- 
tine Mxploration Fund explorers Bliss and Dickie in 1896, has unfortunately been completely 
covered up again by order cf the Turkish Government, for fear that a desire to possess the 
Holy Site might lead to fresh contentions and troubles between the Christians. For some 
unexplained but probabiy similar motive the Turks have built a small minaret adjacent to the 
spot, giving as it were an additional Moslem cwnership to the place. The ruins as described 
by Mr. Dickie can, therefore, only be studied with the aid of the excellent drawings published 
in the Journan of the R.I.B.A. 

The famous Siloam Tunnel, which forms a part of the ancient construction of the Siloam 
Pool, seems now to be in the hands of a very mysterious party of young Englishmen who have 
obtained a firman for exploring the site of the tunnel and the *‘ Virgin’s Spring.’’ ‘These 
gentlemen, according to all reports, are interested chiefly in finding some supposed treasures 
on the site, but in any case they may light upon something of an unexpected character in the 
mysterious ramifications of the still unexplored ** underground Jerusalem.”’ 

The Modern Buildings outside the Walls of Jerusalem.—The enormous influx of pilgrims 
and tourists into Palestine since the middle of the nineteenth century has naturally produced 
a remarkable demand for religious buildings in the Holy City. The value of property, fluctu- 
ating according to circumstances of political and missionary developments, has arisen within 
the past fifty years from francs to napoleons—one might almost say from centimes into 
napoleons. Fifty years ago a piece of land without the walls which was recently sold for 
£3,000 ccst sixteen napoleons. In almost the same proportion the properties within a radius 
of perhaps a mile of the city have risen from a mere agricultural value into a fabulous estima- 
tion. Of course every square inch of land within the old walls is at the present day almost 
unsaleable owing to the competition of religious factions and the difficulties of transferring 
title. Many persons, Jew bankers and others, who invested a few pounds in properties about 
the middle of the nineteenth century have long siuce retired with fortunes. 

About the time of the Crimean War (1855) the Sublime Porte seems to have been induced 
to present a large area of ground, formerly used as the ‘‘ Meidan’’ of the Jerusalem garrison, 
to the Russian Palestine Society, an institution supported by voluntary contributions in Russia 
for the regulation of the gigantic pilgrimages of Russian subjects to the Holy Land. This 
property was secured with a high wall and four great iron gates, and within the enclosure a 
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small cathedral-like church and some barrack buildings were erected. The church is a very 
plain and unpretentious example of the Petersburg type with a central cupola and western bell 
towers. and like its surroundings of a purely utilitarian description. The group of buildings 
owes all the effect which it possesses to the commanding site on which it stands, but is entirely 
cevoid of architectural characte) 

Ever since the building of this great Russian hospice the different nations of Murope seem 
to have vied with each other in erecting immense blocks of buildings. very Tew of which can be 
considered satisfactory additions to the modern city springing up without the walls to the north. 
The French Hospice of Notre Dame de France is the most pretentious and most unsatisfactory 
of what may be called the native productions. i.e. built without any European architect. But 
in poverty of design and total absence of all keeping with its surroundings perhaps the great 
German Hospice of St. Paul near the old Damascus Gate is even more successful. School 
buildings. Protestant chapels. hospitals. &e.. all the constituent institutions of a large and 
remarkably mixed community are coming into existence daily, and they are all marked with a 
singularly commonplace utilitarianism. which is also conferred upon the religious buildings in 


suburban Jerusalem. In this northern district of the city the only group of buildings which 


can lay claim to any serious architectural character is the Anelican College of St. George, built 
by the present writer (1895-1910). 

The Dominican Charch of St. Stephen, near the Damascus Gate, is a poor meanly built 
modern church, of which the original design by M. Boutard. of Paris, made in 1885,* may 


have possessed some merit as a copy of one of the remarkable primitive churches in North 
Syria: but as carried out by the Dominican friars in Jerusalem the result is quite deplorable. 
The « xterior is devoid of architectu . and the interior is 2 mélange of cheap Parisian religious 
art and poor construction, It is regrettable that this church replaces the interesting ruin of 
an early basilica of probably the fourth or fifth century. of which large traces remained so late 

ISO, 

* Published in S. J by butiresscs on the outside, which reminds one that the con- 
Pére Lagrange, Pao Iso \ ( ! truct ere Frenchmen, and were not at home in the 


the design of M. Boutard was made by flyin primitive Syrian style selected by the original designer. 
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A NOTE ON RECENT CHANGES IN THE RULBLAL EXAMINATIONS. 
By ReqinaLp BLoMFIELD, A.ROA. | F. 

EW problems in education are mere difficult than the examination question. The 
excrescences of examinations, the parasitical growth of the crammer, and of what 
is very much worse than the crammer, the mcessant manufacture of cramming text- 

books, are undoubted evils which have led sincere educationalists to the desperate counsel of 
eliminating all examinations. That, however, in the conditions with which we have to deal, 


] 


is impracticable. and it remains to be seen what can be done to make examinations a help to 
education instead of a paralysing poison. 

For some years the Beard of Architectural Education of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has addressed itself to this task of humanising the Institute Examinations and 
bringing them into touch with education. Since its reconstruction the Board has as the result 
of much discussion and careful consideration been able to formulate certain important pro- 
posals in development of the changes already introduced in the Institute syllabus. These 
proposals have been accepted by the Institute, and are now to take their place in its educa- 
tional programme.* 

There can be no doubt that. under the methods of examination hitherto in practice, real 
hardships have existed for students. and | nav say at ones that this has been due to no fault 
cf the examiners, whose ability and energy. ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for vears past, we all of us gratefully acknowledge. The hard- 
ships were due to the old-fashioned method which they had to administer. Everyone knows 
the danger of what may be called the accidents of examination. of the impossible or even 
unlucky papers which may hit upon the precise quarter cf the subject with which the student 
is not familiar. In any given subject it is prebable that not more than two or three per cent. 
of the candidates know more than the rudiments. They simply have not had the time to 
master more, and the least dislocation of the routine puts them Gut of their stride. 

The crammer meets this by a careful assortment of isolated facts calculated to catch one 
or cther of any possible questions; but net only is this knowledge of unrelated facts useless in 
itself, it 1s positively mischievous in that it deprives the subject of any reasonable interest. 


* Details of the Revised Syllabus are appended to this article and will appear in the forthcoming issue of the Karenpat 
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and teaches the student to regard the whole of his training for these examinations as a 
necessary but deplorable evil, to be forgotten dire ctly the occasicn for it has passed. 

The results of such a system on the student’s outlook on his work is too often disastrous. 
The type of student-scholar-architect which existed at any rate as late as fifty years ago is 
disappearing, and the process of degrading the art to a merely mechanical business with a 
bare minimum of training has made rapid and alarming progress. Thoughtful architects 
have long been dissatisfied with this condition of affairs, and a serious effort is now made. to 
arrest the evil. 

The cbject in view has been threefold : 

1. To give the student a fair chance of getting due credit for the attainments which his 
own individuality and personal tastes place most readily within his reach. 

2. To give the student with special qualifications in any one direction the oppertunity of 
developing his ability on those lines, and of laying a foundation of studies which may lead to 
high excellence in his subsequent career. Tf examinations can be so framed as to attain this 
object, instead of resulting in the injurious waste of the crammer, they will justify their 
place in any educational system. 

3. To raise the standard 
and freeing examinations from a cast-iron mechanical routine. 

The object of the xaminations should be to elicit evidence of individual thought and 


uchitectural excellence, by allowing more scope for design, 


work on the part of the candidate. For example, the measured drawings with surveys made 
on the spot now introduced as a testimony of study for the Intermediate Examination, will be 
first-hand evidence of the student's ability, or want of it. in the observation of facts and their 
presentation. 

Moreover, it will be a valuable training in itself. Even more important, because it is an 


advance on what has hitherto been done, is the introduction of an organised series of Designs 


as Testimonies cf Study for the Final. The object of this is to recall the student’s attention 
to design and draughtsmanship. as essential elements of architecture, which have been 


rather left out in the cold in recent vears. By the methods proposed fer the judgement of 


these designs, free play is allowed to individual methods and idiosyncrasies, and a healthy 
rivalry between local centres will do much to improve architectural training throughout. the 
country. 

The provision for individual studies speaks for itself. Tn the opinion of many competent 
authorities the standard hithert whed in the RULBLA.L Examinations has been lower than 
it should be. On the cther hand. it is felt that it is impossible to tighten it wp all round. 
The practice of modern architecture is so complex that a student might spend his whole life 


in vain in the attempt to master each and all of the special subjects which, in one way and 
another, come within the range of architecture 


The only fair and reasonable course is to insist on a minimum of technical knowledge. 
Building Construction, Mechanics, Mathematics. on the one hand, and History on the other, 
and to allow the student te make up his marks by proficiency in one or the other of the 
special subjects offered for his choice. The final thesis in which the student will have the 
opportunity cf showing the results of his own research, should be, as Professor Reilly has put 
it, ‘‘a fine and enjoyable exercise summing up his whole student career, and giving him a 
chance of distinction which the R.I.B.A. will always recognise.”’ 

The changes now introduced are in continuation and development cf the work begun 
by the Board of Architectural Education some seven or eight vears age, and mark a further 
dvance in the deliberate effort of the Institute to make its Examinations real and effective, 
and a valuable asset in architectural training instead of a stumbling-block and a rock of 
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offence to keen and thoughtful students. Further developments will no dceubt suggest 
themselves as time goes on, but the important work of educational reform to which the 
Institute has addressed itself in the last few years is one of the surest and most satisfactory 
signs of its vitality, and a werk which will have the sympathy and support of all who have the 
interests of architecture at heart. 


REVISED SYLLABUS OF THE R.LB.A. EXAMINATIONS 
(to come into operation next year). 


The Preliminary Examination will remain unaltered. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Testimonies of Study. 

Before being admitted to the Examination the candidate will be required to submit the Testimonies 
of Study Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, and 9, enumerated in the present syllabus [see KALENDAR]; also either No. 3 
(Details of Classic Ornament) or No. 6 (Medieval Ornament), and, instead of Nos. 4 and 5, sheets of 
measured drawings of a building, with the plottings and sketches. For these Testimonies marks will be 
awarded by the Examiners, who will be free to allot a larger number of marks to the drawings than has 
hitherto been permitted. 

In addition to the general subjects of History and Building Construction, students will be required to 
take a special paper either in some period of History, in Mathematics and Mechanics, or in Klementary 
Design. An extra day will be apportioned for this additional subject. 

One hundred marks will be allotted for the Testimonies of Study. 

Nore.—The existing Testimonies of Study will be an optional alternative until January 1914. 


Intermediate Examination Time Table. Mark 
(A) Principat STYLES AND GENERAL History OF ARCHITECTURE, AND THE PURPOSE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FEATURES IN RELATION TO THE BUILDINGS IN WHICH THEY OCCUR: 
Two Papers occupying six and a half hours in all ‘ J - a ‘ 4 . ; 250 
(B) ConsTRUCTION : 
i. Simple Applied Construction in Elementary Desien, and the Properties and Uses of 
Ordinary Building Materials. 
2. Theoretical, including Stresses and Strains. 
Two Papers Occupying six and a hal hours in all . ; - 5 : 7 : : 90 


(C) In addition the Candidate must select one of the following subjects : 
1. HisrortcaL ARCHITECTURE—Sshowing knowledge of one of the following periods, to be 
selected by the Candidate : 
(a) Greek and Roman. 
(6) Byzantine and Romanesque. 
(c) French and English Gothic. 
(d) Italian, French, and English Renaissance. 

2. MATHEMATICS AND Mecuantcs—Algebra, up to and including the Binomial Theorem. 
—The Use of the Slide Rule.—Plane Trigonometry, including the Solution of 
Triangles.—Descriptive Geometry, including the Mensuration of simple Plane and 
Solid Figures.—Simple Conic Sections treated geometrically.— General Statics and 
Dynamics, including Graphic Statics. 

3. Dresian—dealing with simple subjects. 


Paper (in one only of the above subjects) occupying four hours. ' . : ~ 200 
TESTIMONIES OF STUDY ‘ F : ‘ : : ; . : ; : : ‘ . ; ~ 100 
Total Marks. ; ; ; : : ; ; . ; ~ 800 
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FINAL EXAMINATION. 





Testimonies of Study. 


Alternative Problems in Design, set by the Board of Architectural Education, will be published every 
two montlis in the JouRNAL of the Institute. | 
Every candidate for the Final Examination will be required to submit as Testimonies of Study 


Designs in answer to at least four of the Institute Problems. These Designs, when they have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by either the ¢ ouncil of one of the Allied Societies or by a Committee of the Joard 
of Architectural Education, will be considered as qualifying the Student to enter for the Examination. 


Designs so submitted and approved will be marked in the Examination by the Examiners appointed by ( 
the Board. 
Two hundred marks will be allotted for the Testimonies of Study. 
Nore. The existing Testimonies Study will be an optional alte rnative until January 1914. 
Final Examination Time Table. es 
(A) Destan ror A BuitpING or PorTION OF A BUILDING. ; : : : . : . 350 
Two davs. 
At the end of the first d ss tting the Candidate will be required to deposit with the 
Moderatot the orlell | draft of IS proyect, or a Trac ing of it. 
(B) Construcrion, INCLUDING TRON Dp STEEL CONSTRUCTION, FERRO-CONCRETE, SHORING AND 
UNDERPINNING. 
Two Papers occupying six and a half hours. : ; , ; ; ‘ . 150 
(‘) Hyatenr, INCLUDING DRAINAGE, VENTILATION, HEATING, LIGHTING, AND WATER SUPPLY. 
(D) Tue Prorerties AND Usks or ButtpInc MATERIALS. 
(if) THe Orprnary Practice or AR rURE, INCLUDING SPECIFICATIONS AND THE LAW oF 
CONTRACTS. 
Three Papers coupying sia and a half hours in all—5O marks each. : : LhoO 
(F) The Candidate must submit a thesis showing advanced and individual work in one only of the . 
following subye Cts ; 
1. HisrorrcaAL ARCHITECTURE—implying as far as possible the direct study of actual 
historical building 
2, SCIENCE, AS APPLIED TO BuiLpinc.—By this is intended a special study of an applica- 
tion of science to cefinit roble ms o1 building. 
3. DESIGN INCLUDING DECORATION—SsuCch | stucy in Civic Monumental, Decorative, 
or other branch of Architectural Design. / 
The subject selected forthe thesisis to be notified forthe approval of the ' 
Roard four months befcre the date of the Examination, and the thesis itself 
is to be submitted four weeks before the same date. The thesis, which may 
he either in illusti ted essav or a design with a detailed report, will he 
assessed by Examiners specially appointed for the purpose, who will also ex- 
amine the candidate orally in his thesis. It is open to candidates to obtain ; 
distinction in the advanced work, such special distinction to appear in the 
KALENDAR : : ; : ; ~ Sao 
TESTIMONIES OF Stub) : ; ; - 200 


1,200 


_~————— 
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DD WO 
REVIEWS. 
PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Kighteenth 
Centuries. A Series of Typical Exaviples from English 
and Foreign Writing Books, selected by Lewis F. Day. 
With short Critical enmanship and the 
Examples given in the by Percy J. Smith. 
Crown 40. Lond. 1911. 18s. net. [B. T. Bats- 
ford, 94 High Holborn. 


By the death of Lewis Foreman Day, but a few 
months ago, this country lost not only the best 
ornamentist of his time, but one whose studies and 
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history of design, had himself a fertile invention, a 
wonderfully fluent pencil, and an instinctive as well 
as trained perception of proportion and fitness. 
There was moreover a moderation, catholicity, and 
sanity in all that he wrote on art subjects that give 
to his writings a quality of fair-mindedness which 
makes them pl asant to read as well as profitable 
He had too the cilt of lucidity of expre ssion. 

That Lewis Day, like most designers, found a 

charm in typography and in the ornamental value 
of writing of various forms, was evidenced by two 
charming and useful little books which were among 
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experience in that branch of art extended over a 
remarkably various field. He had travelled much 
and studied much ; but what gave a special value 
to his study, to his design, and to his writings was 
huis practical knowl dge of the metheds of pre duc- 
tion. He was familiar with every detail the 
process by which the objects designed were pro 
duced, whether textiles, wall hangings, stained 
glass or enamel work ; and while learned in the 
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the later works brought out in his lifetime, 
Batsford. The work on ‘* Penmanship” 
certain kinship with these. It is a * posthumous ” 
work, without notes of his own ; yet one can almost 
re¢ ognise in the beautiful exampl s selected Lewis 
Day’s instinctive recognition of what is fitting and 
worth bringing together, his sense of graceful line 
and refined proportion. One may do this while 
acknowledging the excellent judgment and goed 


by Mr. 


has al 
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Percy Smith’s notes on the examples should be 
They are critical in the 
for they not only point out particular f 
merits in certain examples, but explain 


should be observed and in what the mer 


taste of his editors in their final selection 
value of 


their notes. 


less the modesty and 


he Sst sense, 


carefully read. 
itures ol 
they 


why 


a 
The art of penmanship is now pursued by few as 

an accomplishment. as is sufficiently evident in ow 

The writ nev to dav 


correspondence, mastel Is 


not to be found, like John Davies. as unlversity 
man, the friend of poets. His aim is probably 
limited to the instruction of law-clerks or ot these 
who must write a good commercial hand. 
Nevertheless there has been. for some I's past 
an increased recognition of calliga iphy as decora 
tive art. Even the oraphi eccentricities to be 
seen on some architectural designs are evidence of 
a desire to use writing decoratively For all who 


experience this desire and for all who are interested 
in any form of the decoratis this book will be 


its 


a treasure. The 112 plates of examples from 
various countrics are preceded by a descriptive 
list of them. giving the source of « and are 
followed by an alphabetic il ist of over forty 
authors from whose works the illustrations have 


been selected. Miss Day may be tulated on 


cone) 


having carried out her father’s intention exacth 
as he would have himself desired; indeed one 
would suppose the book produced unde! Ss own 
eve, for Mr. Percy Smith's critical notes are such as 


he might himself have appended. 
Of Mr. Batsford’s share in the 
sav that it is evident that a 
ship have plave d ho small part In tl 
an excellent book wit] art 
is a book for every architec 
+. P 4 


WoO He can only 


and friend- 
oduc tion of 


( 
IX 


ppreciation 


ba 
i his usual « 


t TO POSScss. 


RACE |//on, 


A.). 


STIRLING AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Shearer’s Ill rated I ( 

(% ve, and Neight } S S 191] / fi 

Ls. 1 Rt. S. Shearer & S S 

This is a book of about 150 pages cor ning an 
illustrated dese ription, with historical notes. of 
Stirling and round about. The book in its 


forty-eighth year, and has stood the test of time 


and usage, and no appreciation Of Its qualities as 
euide book is needed. In places 1 torical 
inercdient becomes rather formidal There is 
a list extending over nine consecutive pages of 
events in history connected wit Stirling. <A 


mass of facts such as this 1s very 


The sections treatine of the various huildines 


of architectural interest in Stirling tell probably 
all that there is to be told about them. T] Chaptel 
on the castle is a very good one. T] buildings 
belone to several different periods most 
recent of them dating from 1702. By means of 
several views and a plan the student may in hi 


mind’s eve clear away these later ad 
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reconstruct the castle as it appeared some four 
hundred years ago. 

The castle in the time of James II. consisted of a 
residence for the King, and inner and outer court- 
vards lying to the south-west. James III. built 
the Chapel Royal, the Parliament House, and com- 
menced to build the Palace in the outer courtyard, 
on the north, west, and south sides respectively of 
the inner courtyard. The same King has also been 
credited, though not in this handbook, with the 
building of the south wall and fortification of the 
coutcr courtvard. In this wall were four circular 
towers, and a sketch is elven showing the probable 
appearance of these. They are here said to have 
bee Nn built by Jame S IV. The base of one tower 
and half the height of two others still re main. 

The Palace was completed by James V.. James 
VI., grandson of James V., son of the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, rebuilt the Chapel Royal. The dates 
of these reigns are as follows :—James II. 1437 
1460, James IIL. 1460-1488, James IV. 1488 
1513, James V. 1513-1542, Mary Stuart 1542- 
1567, James VI. 1567-1625. 

The book also contains shorter notes on Argvll’s 
Lodging, Mar’s Work, The High Church, and seve- 
ral other buildings, and descriptions of the Battles 
of Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn. There are 
MmManhy illustrations, viVIne a cood idea of what the 
town contains. An illustration of the old houses in 
Broad Street would be very acceptable, as they are 
of the few many-storied Scotch tenements 
how remaining. 


some 


Glasgow. 


VERNON CONSTABLE [-1.]. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

An Essential Branch of an Architect’s Profession. 

6th October 111. 
JOURNAL R.LB.A..- 
R, I should be vreatly obliged if I mav 
trespass on vour columns in reference to a subject 
upon which I feel very strongly, ard one which, 
] think lrom practical experience, is of vital 
importance to architects—viz., why it is that 
furnishers and decorators are frequently called in 
to complete the internal decoration of a house in 


To the Editor, 


si 


pretere! ce to an architect. 

When I have suggested to those about to spend 
large sums in decoration ard furnishing that it 
would be advisable to consult an architect, I am 
frequently laughed at and met with the answer, 
* What do architects know about intericr decora- 
tions ? ” lam not going to have mv dining 
room or drawing room (as the case may be) look 


or “ 


ile a hoard room ina municipal building.” 

Now, while this may be an exaggerated view, as 
some beautiful domestic internal work has been 
done by architects lately, there is a certain amount 
cf truth underlying these remarks, and in conse- 
an architect has frequently to take a 


ql ence 
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secondary position to a salesman from a furnishing 
house who is aw fait with this subject, or obtain 
schemes from decorative firms to assist him. 

To my mind, if architects are to hold an unassai! 
able position in regard to this matter, they should 
be able to design correctly the interior decorations 
as well as the fabric, and be able to discuss with a 
client the relative merits of the numerous phases of 
the English and foreign periods, and suggest suit- 
able schemes. 

Though Ll am open to correction, I do not recol- 
lect ever having seen any questions in the papers 
set at the Examination of the Royal Institute which 
would induce students to make themselves at all 
acquainted with the subject. No applicant who has 
ever approached me for a situation has been at all 
conversant with this very essential branch of an 
architect’s profession. Even if a paper were not 
set, [think a viva-voce examination of half an houn 
would necessitate a student paying more attention 
to this subject, thereby enabling him to discuss 
with intelligence an important branch of our work. 
His inability to do so may mean the loss of 
hundreds of pounds in fees later on, as frequently 
the decorations and furniture cost as much as the 
house, besides often depriving him of the con- 
sequent structural work. 

It may be contended that furniture, and even 
decoration, is beneath the dignity of an architect, 
but it often happens that a beautiful exterior may 
be marred by lack of taste and want of knowledge 
in the internal treatment. The Brothers Adam 
ey idently felt this and did not stop at the struct ure, 
but designed everything, even to the carpet. 

Surely the remedy for the encroachment of the 
furnishing houses on the architect’s domain lies in 
the hands of the Institute.-—Yours faithfully, 

G. Rearvnatp Farrow [4A.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Herbert Baker Scholarship. 

The Baker Scholarship, which owes its existence 
Mr. Herbert Baker [F.] of 
Johannesburg, has awarded to Mr. G. K. 
Gordon Leith [4.] of Jchannesburg, who, after 
a short visit to Eneland, has now proceeded to 
Rome to prosecute his studies in accordance with 
the conditions laid down by the The 
scholarship, whic h is tenable for one year, is ol 
the value of £250, and it is proposed to be awarded 
every alternate year. It is open to any British 
subject under the age of thirty-three who has spent 
seven years in the study and practice of architec- 
ture and has passed at two-thirds ol his 
architectural career in South Africa. The holder 
of the scholarship is required to spend eight or nine 
months in Rome as his principal headquarters, 
acting under the direction of the British School at 
Rome, this period to include a visit to Athens with 
the British School there as headquarters. The 
scholar has to apply himself, not to archeology, 
but to the study of architecture and the allied arts, 
and to devote his studies to the principles on which 
the noblest architecture of all periods is based, 
ratherthanto the superficial details which are often 
He will be required 
to make measured drawings of the whole or part 
of an old building or group of buildings selected or 
approved by the trustees and directors. These, 
and any other of his drawines which the trustees 
may select, will be retained for the purpose o1 
forming a record of architectural work at the Cen- 
tral School of Architectural Education in South 
Africa, wheresoever it may be eventually located. 
For the rest of the vear the student is required to 
make London his headquarters and continue his 


to the munificence of 
been 


donor. 


least 


the mere accidents of style. 


work in museums and libraries, and to study the 
architecture of Northern as compared with that of 
Southern Europe. Throughout his studies special 
attention has to be given to methods of town 
planning that are suitable to South Africa. At 
the completion of his year the student must exhibit 
(under the direction of the R.I.B.A.) the result of 
his studies, and submit a thesis on the elation of 
Architecture and Town Planning to Conditions of 
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He will then 
fixed by the 


rs xhibitions 


Climate and Practical Requirements 
be required, within a limit of time 
Trustees, to hold one or more simil 
in South Africa. 

For the euidance of ndidates the 
Trustees state in their report that while the work 
of the successful candidate SHOWS Great € laboration 
of design and wealth of vy not the 
qualities by which they are coming to 
their decision, and that less el: involy 
ing a smaller demand on the time of students, will 
equally fulfil the conditions of th 
Architectural instine ts and Capacit ire the quali- 
ties by which the success of a candidate is judged, 
and not elaboration or « 


future 


iriety. 4 ese are 
oulded in 


borate Work, 


S( holarship. 


juantity of work sent in. 

The Trustees in South Africa are General the 
Hon. J. C. Smuts and Messrs. Lionel Phillips, 
Patrick Dunean and Walter 8S. Webber. In Europe 
the will be tion of the 
Royal Institute working in conjunction with th 
British Schools at Rome and Athens 

A joint committee, consisting o Chairman, 
Vice-Chairmen, and Hon. Secretaries of the 
R.1.B.A. Board ot Ar hit tural Edi 
been appointed to supervise the work of the holder 
of the Scholarship, and to instruct Secretary of 
the Royal Institute as to the payment of the 
Scholarship instalments Mr. Baker-Penoyre, 
Secretary of the British School at Rome, has been 
invited to join the Committee 


scholar under the dire 


ication has 


Board of Education: Departmental Committee on 
School Grounds. 


] 


The President of the Board of Education has 
appointed a Departmental Committee to inquire 
and report : 

(a) Whether it won 
regard to educational and hyvienic conside) itions 
that the minimum stand 
modation for 
prescribed in the 
Board of 


accommodation 


ild be consist nt with due 


rd of p cround accom- 

publ elementary 
Building Regul tions of the 
Education—viz., 30 feet per head of 


should be mod fied oO! adjusted 


new schools 


according to the size, de sien, or situat on of schools. 


the proximity of recreation vroul ds pen spaces 


the density of population, the cost of land 
Wise, 


or other- 
(6) How far it is possible or desirabi 


y Di to define 
more pr cisely the standard of pl 


eround accom 
modation whi h the Board of Edu tion will re- 
quire under the Code of Regulations for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools in the case 
regulate the practice of the Board of Education in 
dealing with cases in which the pl 
modation is considered to b Saeed cient, 

The Committee will consist of Mr. L. A. Selby 
Bigee, C.B.. Prin ipal Assistant Secretary of the 


ot existing s¢ hools o1 to 


\ vround auccom- 


nt 
hit 


Elementary Education Branch of the Board of 
Education (Chairman) : Sir George Newman 
Chief Medical Officer of Board of Education : 


Mr. J. C. Tes, H.M1. Divisional Inco 


‘ctor for the 
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North-Western Division; Mr. F. H. B. Dale, 
H.M.I., Divisional Inspector for the Metropolitan 
Mr. A. B. McLachlan, of the Local 
Board, with Mr. L. J. Morison as 


Division ; 
Government 
Secretary. 
University College Course in Heating and Ventilation. 
A movement is on foot, started by the Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, having 
for its object the promotion of the scientific study 
of the higher branches of heating and ventilation in 
some of the centres for advanced technical cduca- 
tion in Great Britain. The want of instruction In 
these branches of engineering has long been felt in 
this country, and very little progress has been 
made in our methods compared with the results 
achieved in some.Continental countries. Germany, 
for instance, possesses very elaborate and extensive 
buildings for the study of this subject, from funds 
provided by the Imperial Government, and some 
of the greatest living authorities are there engaged 
solely in investigating matters connected with 
heating and ventilating. With the help of a grant 
from the London County Council a Lectureship 
has now been instituted at University College, 
London. A laboratory has been equipped, and it 
is hoped that the work will receive the whole- 
hearted support of those interested. Mr. A. H. 
Barker, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Whitworth Scholar, 
has been appointed the first Lecturer, and the first 
of a series of six public lectures entitled “The 
Real Nature of the Problems in Heating and 
Ventilation awaiting Solution by the Eneinee r”’ 
was delivered in the large lecture theatre of Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, on Tuesday evening 
last, when Sir Aston Webb, C.B., BAL, presided. 


Archeological Survey of India. 

The abolition of the Central Department of 
Archeology in India, which the Government of 
India is said to have in contemplation, is viewed 
with concern by all who are interested in the beauti- 
ful seriesof Indian monuments of which the Govern- 
ment is guardian and trustee. Eloquent protests 
against so retrovrade a step have appeared in the 
press, nota bly from the past Viceroys Lords Curzon 
and Minto, and from the India Society and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Lord Minto, speaking from his own experience, 
declares that a reversion to the Provincial system 
would result either in neelect of India’s ancient 
monuments or in ill-considered and ruinous at- 
tempts af their so-called restoration. Lord Cur- 
zon, to whose initiation we owe the magnificent 
work which is being done in India for the conserva- 
tion of its archeological treasures, in a letter to 
The Times, compares the condition of things 
under the old Provincial system with that now 
prevailing under the Central Department. He 
Says; 

When I went to India in 1899 I found archeoloey 


upon the frail basis of the Provincial system, 
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i.e., each Province was left to deal with its own monu 
ments as it pleased, to safeguard, repair, neglect, in 
jure, or destroy, according to the artistic knowledge 
or lack thereof of its official head and his subordinates, 
or to the state of its funds. Under this happy-go 
lucky system atrocities had in many cases been con 
mitted which cannot be recalled without a shudder. 

Well known are the cases of the exquisite little 
Pearl Mosque in the Fort at Lahore, which had been 
converted into a Government Treasury, the Audience 
Hall in the same Palace, which was occupied as a bar 
rack and filled with beds, and the Sleeping Hall of 
Shah Jehan, which conversely had been fitted with 
pews and transformed into a church; the glorious little 
Mosque of Sidi Sayid at Ahmedabad, with its marvel- 
lous windows of pierced sandstone, which was stacked 
with chests, and used as the office of the local revenue 
officer; the Pavilion of Selimgarh at Agra, which had 
hecome a soldiers’ canteen; the white marble Pavilion 
of Shah Jehan on the lake-terrace at Ajmer, which had 
been whitewashed and converted into the Commis 
sioner’s dining-room; the Mosque of Dai Anga at 
Lahore, utilised as the office of a railway traffic super- 
intendent; the two Mosques at Bijapur, one a dak 
bungalow, the other a British post-office; the Mosque 
at Vellore, tenanted by a police-instructor; the gildel 
Palace at Mandalay, employed partly as a club-house, 
partly as a church. Scarcely a thought was turned 
to conservation; and beautiful buildings were fast 
crumbling into irretrievable ruin. Where they were 
preserved for other than utilitarian purposes, they 
ministered to the amusements of the European popu- 
lation. Dances took place in the open air on the 
platform of the Taj; and the British soldier solaced 
his leisure moments by hacking out with the point of 
his bayonet the precious stones from the inlaid tombs 
of the Emperor and his lamented Queen. ‘ 

In 1901 the Secretary of State accepted the pro- 
posals which we had submitted to him in 1900. We 
did not seek to abolish the responsibility of the Local 
Governments for the execution of the local work of 
conservation and repair, because they were the legiti- 
mate and inevitable agents through whom this must be 
done. But we sought to encourage and assist them in 
the proper discharge of this duty by grants in aid, 
amounting to one lakh (6,666/.) a year, and by the 
appointment of a highly trained and competent 
archeologist to exercise a general supervision over the 
archeological work of the entire country, to keep in 
touch with the Provincial Governments, to give advice 
to their officers, and to secure the prosecution of a 
sound and consistent policy. We were most fortunate 
in procuring the services of Mr. J. H. Marshall, who 
had served a valuable apprenticeship in Greece and 
Crete, and who brought to the discharge of his duties 
a scholarship and enthusiasm which have re-animated 
the entire sphere of Indian archrology and a_ tact 
which has kept his relations with the Local Govern- 
ments free from the smallest symptom of friction. 
This is the post which the Government of India now 
desires to abolish, and this is the officer whom it is 
proposed, after nine years’ service, compulsorily to 
retire. 

Describing the changes brought about by 
Mr. Marshall, Lord Curzon says :— 

During the past ten years there is not a group of 
famous buildings or remains in India—I may almost 
sav not asingle structure—which has not been examined 
and taken in hand. Visitors to the Delhi Durbar this 
winter who have not been in India for a decade will 
hardly recognise the surroundings of the Taj at Agra, 
laid out, as they now are, in verdant parks and gardens, 
the approaches well kept, the colonnades restored, 
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the shimmering fabric of the Taj itself flawless as when 
it left the masons’ hands. So it is everywhere in the 
Agiva group of monuments, of which I say confidently 
that there is not in the world a collection of buildings 
» beautiful, in such a perfect state of preservation, 
or tended with such pious care. The King is to hold a 
party in the Delhi Fort, in the recovered gardens of 
the Moghul Emperors. He will see and 
flashing fountains, and marble pavilions, where ten 
years ago there was a fringed round 
with monstrous barracks. So it has been in all parts 
of India. Orderliness has replaced squalor, reverence 
has succeeded contempt, anxious labour has arrested 
+ illoping de ay. 

During the same period the annual reports of Mi 
Marshall, with their wealth of photographs and plates. 
the monographs on special subjects, and the scientific 
record of work accomplished, have, as I know, been 
regarded with admiration by the scholars of Europe 
and America.* Nothing like them is produced in any 
other country. Nor has the task been confined to con 
servation or delineation Exploration has been 
pursued with vigour, but also with scholarly circum 
spection. Wonderful discoveries have been made; two 
pillars of Asoka have been brought to light, the 
great mound that contained the relics of Buddha at 
Peshawar has been identified and its contents revealed 
to the world. 

In case it should be argued that so excellent has been 
the work of Mr. Marshali and his staff that India 
can now afford to dispense with their services, and that 
the Local Governments, redeemed from their forme 
apathy, can safely be left to act alone, I answer that 
with every allowance for the changed spirit that pre 
vails, and for the zeal of individual Governors, this 
cannot be attempted without certain disaster. In 
the first place, not one quarter of the work is yet done. 
Secondly, Local Governments have not got the men upon 
their establishment (it is not their fault) oven if they 
have the zeal and the funds. The archeologist is rot 
born, but made; and he can only be mada in India, 
not by the experience of building hospitals or bridges, 
or even by studying Sanscrit and deciphering inscrip- 
tions, but by careful education in the principles of 
conservation and research. Conservation is a science 
by itself, not to be acquired except by long study, or 
to be practised without vigilant expert control. One 
quinquennium of neglect in a single Province may bring 
about irreparable calamity; a single experiment by an 
ignorant though well-meaning local engineer may 
destroy the glory of centuries. Undisciplined activity 
may be even more dangerous than complete inaction. 
When TI visited the famous rock-fortress of Chitorgarh 
I found the beautiful Tower of Fame already partially 
dismantled and its upper tiers lying in fragments on 
the ground. Under the advice of the local engineer tha 
entire structure was about to be taken down, in order 
that, after being duly scraped and modernised and 


renovated, it might be set up again! 


watercourses, 


desolate waste, 


alone. 


new 


Mr. E. B. Havell, late Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, writing from the 
standpoint of an artist who has made a _ special 
study of Indian art, says :— 
work which the Department 
has done has been the aid and encouragement it has 
given to the living art of India by the employment of 


Not the least valuable 


* The Institute Library is regularly favoured by the Indian 
Government with these Reports as they are published That 
for 1907-8 just received is a beautifully illustrated folio of over 
300 pages, describing among other matters the work done for 
the rescue and repair of the palaces and tombs of the Mughal 
Emperors. 
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numbers of the most high]; led 1} tary crafts- than in language, from the past. Not less preposterous 
men in the restoration of t nt ] than raising dead styles is the invention of new ones. 
Art must be at once retrospective and progressive, 
its very progress a reflection returned from the mirrors 
of the past. Its artists must be endowed with that 
energy of life which vitalises and becomes a channel of 
Indian drattame) a i Bair a creative power. To the extent which they possess this 
I can testi sear : ail ' P ; force are they original, creative, feeund. Not in skill, 
lence of the rest ES ORE, : “ae device, artifice, or mechanism is originative impulse 
Department of Indi oes iene 5 to he found, but in Life. ‘* They are torreats of W | 
archeological restoration spent thar They work in ways dissimilar, but the quality they 
most of that which provid he oft te : possess is their measureless vitality. which the academic 
education in India. t 3 n I ftsmen not is unable to stifle or the archeologist to smother. 

only opportunities o t From abstract thoughts and reasonings our minds 
them by the Pub Depart he can travel to the things of to-day and inquire how they 
hest of artistic ini influence our endeavours. In our planning we exercise 
every mental energy in satisfying practical requirements; 

we visit the most recent developments in every utili- 

tarian direction ; and this vitality has justly yielded its 

ALLIED SOCIETIFS. reward. Has there been equal success in the develop- 

; ment of the architectural contribution ? or has our 

Manchester Society of Architects. energy exhausted itself before we are architects ? Our 

isa Hist nt he vneehinge at ihe clients, it may be said, do not encourage these things 

icine tei aE we Wala ; a een but is that sufficient to stifle aspiration? Are not our 
Wood [F.] delivered the President a ; % convictions so true that we are ready to put them aside 


their ancestors built. | 
reason to regard i 
logical resto 
traditional art, 


and safely car 


cones wns ettabihed « ta: Pa ESE SOR ee ae? efore th indiffere nee of others ? ; 
photographs of pa Seals We must, again. remember that the test of an artist 
oS bs - vipa ‘ ; ’ \ ¢ urs > } " P mea no AY. ¢ 
which the President had cot tocet saa eagle will always > that he ~ something to say _ 
Mc. Wood said that ho proposed to depart from the 9° #2 moved by some faith that he holds. He may be 
. scholar, or interesting, logical, industrious, but unless 
he is sincere he can only be a partial success. 


custom which had been followe previous 


occasions of reviewing the vea kat rchitectural 
achievement. A paragraj | Laanalll Seed Ir. Wood, referring to the collection of works in 


the room, said that reverence forbade any allusion to 
“There is only one thing better than Tradition. and — — — were of the long past, but = the 
7 ae 5 ‘ thers > . « . os , , 
that is the Original and Ete il Life 4 . which all otnel ' Pca touch upon Tk a wort \N ol 
tradition takes its rise. We all acknowledge, con- Si2tetul tribute, and he concluded by an analysis of 


. r rh a Ss ste j dr Ss > ‘KS 3 i ‘SNC ite 
tinued Mr. Wood. that Tradition is the greatest factor Westminster Cathedral, some works of Professor Pite, 


and the greatest book that goes to our making. The lr. Henry Wilson, and others whose work wa 
S exhibited. 


suggested a subject to sion ) thought : 


difficulty is in its interpret ition e temperament 
of vigour will seek to express itsel yn lines founded The Cape Institute of Architects. 


upon the artist’s own conception of the spirit of the The designs submitted by candidates for the Herbert 


lat he nse Baker Scholarship were publicly exhibited at the City 
craving to create for himself Ho h originality Hall, Cape Town, on the 25th September. The 
and of reliance on the past ompatil with exhibition was opened by the Mayor, Sir Frederick 
freedom ol thought ? Smith. Mr. Arthur H. Reid. President of the Cape 
; On tradition alone we cannot a¢ ! _ Ifwem ike Institute of Architects, in a short address stated that 
the past a crutch and « ve are ex the designs had been obtained from Johannesbure, 
5 0 | show our vhere they had been judged, in order to give students 
appreciation of the Gree vis ittem pting ind others interested the opportunity of seeing the 
the mechanical reproduc U r the forms, or by results of Mr. Baker's effort to encourage the thorough 
endeavouring to comprehen full-grown equipping of South African architects. He hoped that 
manhood in which they ourselves the movement which had been originated by the In- 
by the emulation of it, and t | rit to bear with all stitute, to get some permanent gallery in Cape Town 
ions of life for the exhibition of art and applied art, would lead 
one excel- to some result. He believed such a gallery would be 
ere d hanalytic useful financially, zesthetically, and industrially. 
criticism has formulated from t produces The Mayor said the exhibition pretended to no 
the artificial, not the artistic. hat most subtle of all flourish of trumpets, for it was merely a pioneer effort, 
les nist, a cro- though of great importance, especially to the archi- 
scopist, the Life, is in wsthetics not les of the  tectural profession. For one thing, it would emphasise 
critic. The Italian Renaissance fell short in its the spirit of generosity and broad-minded love in which 
architecture because to a living body of social and an architect held his profession; and provide an 
scientific new birth was bound the corpse of a past art. example of how one with sufficient of this world’s goods 
Che great and magnificent development of plan was might profitably employ them. If Mr. Baker's example 
not accompanied by corresponding hievement in were followed, if would mean permanent advancement 
design. The architects were hard at work as students to this country. Architects’ work lived after them. 
of antiquity, while the sculptors were yearning to create. is a good or a bad monument to their life’s work ; 
Yet the notion of absolute originality was an hence the necessity of giving them a high and noble 
absurdity. A man cannot escape in thought, any more _ ideal of their profession. 
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